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HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER | # the Credit of the General Reserve Pund, and will thus in. Form C.—GENBRAL PUBLIO. 
of ENGLAND, LIMITED. —— Seren — FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
lasne Shares each Share The New Shares will be as follows, vis :— TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS 
will be talled ‘up by — 1 on tens Da thats innued af £2 Loe. per Shase Froatem to the Ghare- 10 
— £1 © © per Share on Application; being on Capital Ac- To the Directors of the ; 
The issue will be made as follows :—5°,000 Shares will be count. CREDIT FONOCIER AND MOBILIBR OF ENGLAND ' 
allotted to the t Bhareholders, and 50,000 Shares will be 1 10 0 - on Allotment; E! on Capital Ao (LIMITED), 
Public. count, 1%. on Premium Accoant, 10 
210 0 2 om lot January, 1866; El 108, being on paid to your Bankers 
Capital Account, 21 on Premium 
210 0 on iot Masch, 1908; 61 100 being on 
8 Capital Account, £1 on Premium 


DIRECTORS. On those Shares isaned at £3 10s. per Share Premium to the 


The RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES STUART WORTLEY, | General Pablic, the following will be the of Payment :— 
Governor. 1 0 0 per Share on Application; being on Capital A0 
— LEVICK, ., Merchant, count. 


Deputy-Governors. 2100 on Allotment; Ci being on Capital Ao- 
JAMES NUGENT DANIBLL, * K 7 
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James Childs, a., London. 210 0 50 
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Marine Insurance | 
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of the Thames and Mersey Marine In- | 28 10 0 being £5 Capital, £3 10s, Premium. 
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administration of the 
oo ‘ The following caloulation will guide investors ia estimati farther 
OFFICES ~17 and 18, CORNHILL, E.C. the intrinele value of the Shares, after the Dividend and Bonus e farther Dro 
pow deolared are paid, aod when the Issue is completed: 

PROSPECTUS. | The Capital paid up will amount to £1,000,000 0 0 

fhe marked sucoses which has attended the operations of TIE | The General Reserve Fuod ............ ooo 0 0 
of FONCIER AND MOBILIER OF ENGLAND, | The Dividend Reserve Fund............ 102.000 0 0 ba? WORPLRT, Geverner 
„ is almost unexampled in the history of any Com- a hand, profite 14k ; 4 9 AL LOWE - 8 


Nos 17 and 18, Cornhill, London, October %, . 


HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER 
of ENGLAND (LIMITED), 


operations have been so satisfactory that, 
Half-yearly Report just issued, a Divi- 
80th September, at the rate of 40 
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Besides results, the Company is in the of this „ 
pomemion. ee. of & General Heesr¥e Pand escent Gala pads eat ane taeda 
4 7 ofa Reserve Fand of 8 9 
— 2. A aon ts ALFRED LOWE, Seoretary. 
Capital the Public at Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill, Londoa, 94th October, 1806. 

22 ios. por tare having received 
The following is the I ( ‘LAREMONT CHAPEL, PENTONVILLE- 
more than ROAD, will be ROF » er Capes co Saree? 
Governments amount paid for Pre- | Next. — 5, 1866, when the REV. WM. GUEST, the 
other Ire Minister of the place, will preach. 
Makes hn of 51.008 008, * 2 K 4 i pr — — f 
Reserve „ vo 
oer — fo Wane | MENTING of the Members of the Wer 


will be held in the Chapel Soboolroom. Tea at Bix o x 

ndertakings ; ; And on Tuunapay Evamno, November lech. A RECOGNI- 

2 5 - | TION SERVIVLE inn be held at the Chapel. Particulars 
- | respecting this Service will be annoanced in a few days. 


.; 

Makes Temporary Loans eligible Freehold and 
Leasehold Securities, generally transacts such 
other Financial Business as is suitable to the Capi- 
talist, whether as principal or agent. 
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QEREWSBURY CHURCH-RATE CASE 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
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Subscriptions will be received and nok: +d by the 
Publisher of 1 myer ~ 2 1 
Cheques should maie ur N 
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IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES will 
be held by the CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS on 
Manca 19th next and following days) The Competition will 
be open to all natural-born subjects of her Majesty who, on 
the lst of March next, shall be over Seventeen and under 
Twenty-one years of age, and of good health and character. 
Copies of the Regulations may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, S. W. 


Tri HALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCAZOOL 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Heap Master: Rer. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 


This School farn on a sound 
te 
on . 
6 — y with the p ples y Evan 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on the z th January. 
Applications for sdmission should be addressed to the Head 
Master, who will supply avy information that may be re. 


TERMS : 
For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 40 guineas. 
For Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 5) guineas. 
Tettenhall is well known as a most healthy and pictures ne 


village, quite out of the os district, and within three 
miles of the railway-stations at Wolverhampton. 


ICHARD PERKINS, PEACHFIELD., 
GREAT MALVERN, Receives a LIMITED NUMBER 
of GENTLEMEN'S SONS to BOARD and EDUCATE. 


Terma, G., on application. 


STOKE HALL SCHOOL,’ IPSWICH. 


Mr. JOHN b. BUCK, B. A., Principal, 
Situation elevated and healthy, near the Railway Station. 


Education, Commercial and Classical, adapted to the Middle 
Glass Braminations. 

A Preparatory Department for Younger Pupils. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


— — 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, LON DON-ROAD, LEICESTER. 
@ituation high and healthy, at the outskirts of the town.) 

Conducted the Misses MIALL, assisted by Professors, 
and French ish Resident Governesses.—A thoroughly 
solid English under the immediate superintendence 
ef the Principals ; with all the necessary accomplishments 
German, Latin, Music, Singing, Drawing, K. Ovcca- 

tific Lectures from Professors. Special attention 
given to moral and —— training; and the comforts and 
advantages of a refined home provided. 
References to the parents of the pupils. 


MMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 


Paincirat:—Mr, VERNEY. 


This school is adapted to the requirements of the Sons of 
ble Tradesmen and others. The Premises are First- 
elevated, and healthy; the rooms are nume- 
rous and lofty; there is an excellent well-ventilated school- 
room and rooms; a large playground, lawn, and 
gardens ; with every other convenience. 
The education is sound, practical, and commercial; with or 
without Freneh, Piano, Surveying, &c. 
Mr. VERNEY has for upwards of Twenty Years heen 


actively engaged in the pleasing and responsible work of train- 
ing the young, and is favoured with numerous references. 


TERMS PER QUARTER: 
For Pupils over Twelve years of age, Seven Guineas, 
For Pupils under Twelve years of age, Six Guineas, 
(Terms made inclusive, wheu preferred.) 
Cranford Hall School is on the Bath-road, twelve miles 
rom Hyde-park Corner, and near the Hounslow, Feltham, 


and West Drayton Stations, at either of which Mr. 
Verney's conveyance meets Pareuts and Pupils. 
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RGENT APPEAL.—480/. has already been 
raised, with additional and liberal donations of labour 

— material, 11 and * — 
ag anage, smongst a poor and la ng 


~~ 8001 more required A heavy respon- 
sibility for a series resting upon a minister 
of Christ, which it is most desi to remove. Hon. secre- 


oun Rev. Geo. Hinds, Swanage, Dort t; treasurer, Mr. A. 
A'l donations to be forwarded to the secretary, 


— 122 — by the treasurer, will be returned for 
not half-a~rown, unless acoompanied with 
extra stamp. 


on application. 

AN.—To be SOLD CHEAP, for want of 
8 
ieee * 

Apply at 180, Stamford-street, Ashton under-Lymo. 
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ASTINGS. — Select, comfortable, quiet 
PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUGSE, beautifully situated. 
moderate. Good referencss. 


Addrem, E. B., Castle House, Castle Down-terrace, Hastings. 


— — — 


ANTED, a FIRST COUNTERMAN, in 
the GROCERY and PROVISION TRADE. 


I. stating age, &c., to E. J. and A Upward, Newport, 
"A member of a Christian church preferred. 


See 


MPORTANT to the CLERGY.—A POPU- 
LAR ASSURANCE COMPANY is desirous of obtaining 
the aid of the C in the extension of its operations, and 
will allow a LIBERAL BONUS to Christian Ministers intro- 
Policies. Address, the Rev. T. k. T., Church Stan- 

Office, 826, Strand, London, W. C. 


R. COOKE BAIN E 8, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c, 
106, Cheapside, E. C. 

extensively engaged in conducting CLAIMS for 
COMPENSATION agains, RAILWAY COMPANIES, Mr. 
Baines takes this means of offering his serves to his 
numerous friends who may be affected by the various Railway 
and other Public Works in and around the Metropolis. 

The 2 number of cases that have already passed 
through hands and been satisfactorily arranged, enables 
him with confidence to undertake the conduct of any claims 
entrusted to his care. 

Fire and Life Assurances affected. Auction Sales and 
Valaations for Probate undertaken. 


COLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


TRADE MARE, 
On each 


THE BULL’S HEAD, 
Package, 


At the Great Exhibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggista, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


Hommopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, recommend Cocoa as being the most healthfal of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homaopathy was first introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no prepara- 
tions of cocoa either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the crude state, or 
eo unskilfally manufacture? as to obtain little notice. J. Epps, of London, honweopathic chemist, was induced in the year 
1839 to turn his attention to this subject, and at length sunoceaded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the 


his work, Food and its Adulterations,” says, 
ingredient necessary to the growth 


street. Manufactory, 308. Euston-road. 


and sustenance of the body.” stands very higher 

either coffee or tea.” Directions :—Two teaspoonfals of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. 
Secured in tin-Iined b., lh, and IIb. labelled packets, and sold at Is. Gl. per Ib. by grocers, confectioners, and chemista, 
Fach packet is labelled, J. Epps, Hommopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-strect ; 170, Picoadilly ; and 48, Threadneed le- 


first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect tritaration it receives in the process it passes 
through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. As a 


BREAKFAST 


for general uae, FEppe's Cocoa is distinguished as invigorating, with grateful emoothness, and delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in 
Cocoa contains a great variety of important natritive principles; every 
much 


BEVERAGE 


Again, “ Ae a nutritive, cocoa than 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. (Founded 1845, and empowered by special Act 

of Parliament ) 
The following figures show an increase quite unprecedented 
in the history of the Company :— 


The amount assured in 1862 was .. oe £151,065 
Ditto se „„ 1863 „ 90 „ 194,152 
Ditto oe „ 1864 „ ae „ 266,450 


Agents required in unrepresented places, Apply to the 
Branch Manayer. 
J. P. BOURNE, 9, Flora-place, Plymouth. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
$2, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, k. O. 
Annual Income .. ec 20 * „ £79,046 
Protite Divided amongst Members „ 145,389 
Claims Paid 50 - * 90 209.310 
Accumulated Premium Fund 312,318 
The Fifth Triennial Division, just made, gives a 
CASH BONUS OF & PER CENT, 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 
LIMITED. 


FIRE AND MARINE, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
Premiums, 1804 5 0 0 £161,029 
Heap Orrice: 8, FINCII-LANE, LONDON. 
LocaL Fink OFFrices at 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, Hamburg. 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Singapore, Cape Town, &. 
Premiums moderate. Losses promptly settled. 
Energetic Agents required for the Fire Department where 
the Company is not represented. 


Apply to MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department. 


ss GENERAL PROVIDENT 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 


CAPITAL—HALF-A-MILLION, 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Ea, Chairman. 

JOB CAUDWELL, E.., F. R. S. L., Deputy-Chairman, 
* G Bayly. 
F. Brodigan, 50. 
W. Paul Clift, Eg. 
NEW avd IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance have 
been introduced by this Company with marked success, 
ADVANCES, toa large amount, have been made upon un- 
doubted 8. curities, 

DEPOSIT NOTES iseued for sums of £10 and upwards, upon 
which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

DEBENTURES, with Monthly Subscriptions, similar to 
ne Shares of Building Societies (but free from the risks of 
membership), bearing compound interest at 5 per oent., and 
withdrawale at any time, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and perma- 
nent means of employing capital, may obtain a few of the un- 
allotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings on application, 
and Ten Shillings on allotment. Dividend 74 per cent. per 
annum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, p to work energetically, 
required, on Lineeat Taxes, in all parts of the United King- 


dom. 
HUBERT d. GRIST, F.8.8., General Manager. 
Chief Offices: 870, Strand, London, W.C. 


LLARPER TWELVETREES’ (Limited). 
Imperial Works, Bromley-by-Bow, London. Capital, 
200,000“. ia 20,00% shares of 10d. each. First issue of 10,000 
shares. Deposit on application, I“. per hae. Bankera,— 
Union Bank of London, Princes street. Early application for 
shares should be made to the Secretary, at the Works. 
Guaranteed Minimum Dividend, Ten per cent. per Annum 
for Five Years, 


ALBERT COMPANY, 


By Order, 
THOS. WILSHERE, Secretary. 
October 30th, 1865. 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


—— 


e FIELD PATENT S TARGA, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1842. 


RCOTAI POLYTECHNIG, 


Professor P on Polarised Light—New Serio-Comic 
Ghost 8 (J. H. Pepper and Henry reks, joint inventors) 
entitled. Poor Author Tested "—New Scene, with the 
wonderful illusion called“ Proteus ”""—Musical Entertainment 
by Mr. F. UChatterton.—Lectares by Dr. Donovan and Mr. 
— . King.—Open twelve to five and seven to ten. Admis- 
sion ls, 


LANGLEY, Mu. R. OC. S. (late of King’s College), continues 
to give his and prompt attention to every kind of 
negotiation between Gentlemen engaged in Medicine, Law, 
Literature, Arehitecture, Science, or other Professional A vo- 
cations. The Business is conducted with the most careful 
regard to the interests of Clients, and based upon the 
—— that no fees are charged unless service be rendered. 
*rofessional practices for Transfer, Partnerships for Negotia- 
tions and Professional Assistants always on the Register. 
Highest references given. 


Professional Agency (established 1818), 50, Linooln’s-inn-fields. 


OOD NEWS for PORT WINE 
DRINKERS. 


The following Letter appeared in the Times of the 24th 
nst. :— 


% THE EDITOR OF THe ‘TIMES.’ 


„Sin, — In an article which lately appeared in the Times, you 
refer to the practice which largely prevails in — of 


more or less brandying the wine intended for this market, 


and you add, ‘ this brandy is added in order to stop fermenta- 
tion, and to retain a certain amount of sugar in the wine.’ 
The apology for this practice consists in the fact that the 
appearance of the oidtum in 1851 necessitated a larger adidi- 
tion of aloohol than heretofore for the preservation of the 


wine. 

Nov that the oidinm has passed away, and the fruit- bearing 
of the vine is not distur by the appearance of disease, it 
becomes a mutter of some importance to reduce the alovholic 
properties of port toa minimum of strength. With this view 
we have endeavoured to secure possessing lightnues, 
purity, and quality ; and we have just received a parcel equal 
to about 1,700 dozen from a well-known ‘quina’ of the 
Lower Douro. 

Our correspondent states that ‘this wine poues tes many of 
the characteristics of Burgundy—viz., fine colour, great body, 
— is silky, soft, and extremely dry, combined with great 

vour. 

It is besides, a fully fermented wine. 

** We would only further mention that the price is 30s. per 


“ We beg to remain, Sir, your obedient Servants, 
* H. R. WILLIAMS and Co, 
“Crosby Hall, $2, Bishopszate-street Within, 
October 23.” 


— | 


[SOM AS NUNN and SONS, Wine, Spirit, 

and Liqueur Merchants, 31, Lamb's Conduit-street, 
W. O., beg to call attention to their STOCK of OLD PORT? 
WINE, chiefly Sandeman’s shipping (rail paid to any station iu 
England); excellent, sound, maturest wine, 32s. aud 50s. per 
dozen ; superior with more age, 42s., 488, aud 54s. ; seven to 
ten years in bottle, 60s., 66s., 72s., and 84s ; vintage wines, 
95s., and upwards; good dinner Sherry, 208. and 82s, ; entge- 
rior, 38s., ., 48s., and 528.; fine old Cognac Brandy, 56. 
60s., and 66s, Price lists of every kind of wiue on application. 
Established 1801. 


— —~*? 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 36s. per DOZEN. 
. 4 Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
uded. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 


Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON. 
tablished upwards of a cen 1, Chapel-street West, 
* N Mayfair, W London, * 
Delivered free to any Rail way-station in London. 


—— 


KITA LL WHISKEY 
VERSUS COGNAO BRANDY. 


This celebrated old [IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole- 
some. 

Sold in bottles, 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the te in the principal towns in England ; of 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Bins 
an's LL Whisky.” 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


a —— 


WHY THE LAITY LIKE IT. 


V. 


FREEDOM. 


“Tue tendency of theologians as to terms of 
communion is to narrow them—the tendency of 
the State is to widen them—whoso, therefore, 
desires breadth of thought, freedom of utterance, 
and wisdom and charity of judgment, in the 
Church, will naturally wish to preserve the final 
supremacy of the State in religious affairs.” This 
is t form of defence resorted to by the 
a ef the State-Church system, and its 
p ility is captivating to lay minds. 

It is not a little provoking to such as stand 
outside the pale of a National Church, and, for 
the sake of enjoying unfettered liberty of con- 
science, are content to resign all the worldly 
advantages which are associated with member- 
ship ia it, to be told that they are making a most 
unnecessary sacrifice. Still, if it really be so, it 
is of importance to make sure of the fact, if ouly 
to escape a position which entails upon its 
occupants many mortifying, and, occasionally, 
some very cruel, penalties. If, by repudiating 
the control of the civil power, the free churches 
= nothing in point of religious liberty, but 

rather, they have acted under a strange 
delusion, and whoever diasi it will put them 
under great obligations. It can hardly be ex- 
pected, however, unless it be more clearly made 
out to them than has yet been done, that they 
will admit that in their search after liberty they 
have strayed from the true seat of it, and have 
only landed themselves in a “ fool’s paradise.“ 

What is a Free Church iu its broadest and 
most practical sense? We put the question 


because there are some who appear to us to 


wholly misapprehend its nature and conditions. 
Their ideas of a Free Church seem to us to 
resolve themselves into that of a religious com- 
munity whose clergy shall be supported at the 
ublic expense in teaching whatever doctrines 
commend themselves to their own con- 
sciences. So far as we can understand the 
views they set forth, they amount to this—sach 
an administration of the religious affairs of a 
nation as will comprehend in one organisation 
the entire people of the country, sanction every 
variety of faith, and make public provision for 
the recognised teachers of every creed that calls 
itself Christian. Their theory is that every sect 
re nts some special aspect or fragment of 
spiritual truth—that no one of the sects embodies 
e whole truth in its creed—and that the com- 
prehension of them all in one ecclesiastical body, 
wherein each shall enjoy the utmost latitude of 
thought, belief, and action, and shall receive 
national authority, and use national resources, 
in extending its convictions, would constitute the 
beau ideal of n National Church. The scheme 
looks liberal enough—but is it really what it 


880 | It relieves the clergyman from e 


looks? And if the liberality of it be real and 


not nominal merely, how far does it result from 
any conceiveable action of the State upon men’s 
religious affairs 

We take the liberty of reminding those who 
contend that real freedom is only to be secured 
by a national establishment administered upon 
broad and comprehensive principles, that the 
scope of their theory is but a restricted one after 
all. It is essentially, we might be almost justi- 
fied in adding exclusively, clerical. it claims 
freedom amounting to license for the reli 
teacher—it leaves little or none for the taught. 
— \ 

e 


does not profess to give his 


option of protesting against the character of his 
1 


teaching. It makes everybody support every- 
thing. It muddles everybody's sense of responsi- 
bility by making it a matter of the utmost diffi- 
culty for anybody to discriminate what he does 
of necessity from what he does of choice. The 
clergyman’s course is clear enough. He is to be 
answerable to God and his own conscience only 
for the doctrine he promulgates. But, on the 
supposition that he teaches what is destructive 
of spiritual life, who is answerable for furnishio 

bim with all the 1 41 facilities for doing so 
If the reply be, The law is answerable,” the 
farther inquiry is suggested, Who makes the 


law! No elector can shake himself clear of the 
part—though it be but a mall which he 
contributes towards the result. The laity, then, 


are involved in complicity, to a certain extent, 
for everything that is preached under State 
sanction and with State authority ; but when, for 
the ease of their own consciences, they seek to 
ascertain how far that complicity extends, the 
problem is found too intricate for solution. Now, 
why are they to be = in this perplexing and 
ainful position? It cannot be said to be one of 
om 80 far as they are concerned. Indeed, 
men of sensitive consciences would recoil from 
it as in the highest degree oppressive ; as, to an 
indeterminable extent, identifying them with not 
a little that they hold to be injurious to spiritual 
life, and therefore repudiate. Can that be a 
system of perfect religious liberty which sweeps 
them all into one legalised Church, and makes 
them, quite irrespectively of their discordant 
beliefs, % members one of another’? And what 
is to be gained by it? What but a public 8 
vision for and authorisation of the clergy, which 
shall leave them free to inculcate what religious 
tenets they please, and to set the consciences of 
the laity at nought ? 


Let it not be supposed for a moment that we 
are averse from allowing those who have assumed 
the office of teaching God's truth to be governed 
exclusively by their own convictions of what that 
truth is. On the contrary, we contend for this 
“ liberty of prophesying” as indispensable to a 
faithful ministry. It is not necessary, however, 
it never has been, it never will be, in order to 
this, that the temporal support of the teacher 
should be based upon the law of the land. Give 
him that protection from molestation in 
to his spiritual pursuits which, asa loyal subject, 
he can claim iu to every other—freedom 
of profession, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
oy) freedom of association, and you give him 
all that is requisite for the discharge of his 
ministerial functions, without compromising other 
people. Assure him a maintenance, and you 
thereby segregate him from the rest of the com- 
muuity, and in some sort, set upon his enter- 
prise the sea! of your approbation. But law can- 
not do this without implicating all those who 
are the ultimate referees in regard to the shape 
in which the law shall stand. A fair stage, and 
no favour,” is what every man is entitled to claim 
on behalf of his opinions and his faith, but no more. 

If his zeal for his belief is not warm enough to 
secure for it his best efforts until a comfortable or, 
at the least, a decent maintenance for life shall 
have been guaranteed to him, or, if his efforts 
tell so little upon those for whose profit he 
labours that he cannot count upon them for a 
fair proportion of their temporal things in ex- 
change for his spiritual things, the natural in- 
ference is that o has mistaken his office, and 


| 


that there is but little adaptation of his teaching 
power to the capacities and er 
taught. In cular instances, it is true, the 
inference may be a mistaken one, but as to the 
bulk of them it uestionably holds Be 
this, however, as it may, it is an anomalous 
demand made in the name of rel 

which asks, not merely that men 
whatever doctrine they please, 


shall be public! d for do j 
be the highest — LK 
men can form of a free ecclesiastical 


the withdrawal of all rights from the 
a grant of unbounded license to the 


ty, and 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND LAYMAN’S 
VIEW OF THE ESTABLISHMENT.* 


p od... ye — ＋ 47 . earnest —— 
well-written pamphlet, w we Dave eagerly 
looked for these many years, but looked for in 
cg — evidence that the educated laity of 
” 
which the politico-ecclesiastical’system 
by the name of “ our National Church ” 
imposes upon them. We have been 
beyond measure that they should so 
tamely allow themselves to be 
fro between two opposi 
with neither of 
sympathy, and that th 
betrayed by the faithlesanese of third, withou 
i up a voice of protest t 
— top all three upon their understanding, 
and, above all, against the deep dishonour done 
to the primary principles of “the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God.” Our author is the 
first a.» of the Established Church” who 
has broadly asserted the spiritual rights of his 
ray be dineaibed d 08 l he f ht 
may „and very stou t 
the battle of the Church of Ohrist asa iritual 
body against the usurpation of the title by a 
mere external ecclesiastical 
bare the tendencies of the “ 
traces their influence upon the 
* Broad-Church,” the former of which he con- 


tends look 4 Po " and the latter to 
% Infideli 7 owe 


urch of — ey Oe See 


He lays 


y: 
He says, “I stand aghast at the conduct of my 
own party, who are most assuredly committing 
— ouly a 2 ote He does not 

tate to re Romanisio y 
has no such valuable ally as the —— 


of the Evangelicals, and that is because the 
latter have not kept it in due subordination to 


Christ, but have put their trust in it.” He 
wishes to remain in the Church of d— 
and protests we should stick to the ship 


as long as our Master's goes with her, 
and she carries His aloft ; but if the Church, 
forgetting her true glory, should boast of her- 
— oy 4 her 1 down His 

to hoist her own, so t presence goes 
no longer with us, then we have no choice but to 
quit the vessel and follow Him, ——. it were 
over the wildest sea of trouble.” He thinka 
that “by far the greatest evil at the present 
moment is our attitude towards the Dissenters,’ 
and that “ this constitutes our greatest weakness 


and consequent danger.” The cler r 
can hardly imagine the utter ho 2222 


helplessness the laity are beginning to feel on 
this subject. They are not altogether supine or 
apathetic, but simply in despair.” And, after 


quoting several passages written by such clergy- 
men as Mr. Ryle and Mr. Walker duriog ‘the 
excitement of the Bicentenary commemoration, 


* “ Puseyism the School of the Infidels, or * Broad- 
Church the Offspring of ‘ High-Chureh’; with 
words to E „ By a Layman 
lished Church. London: Arthur 
street, Fleet-street, E. C. 1808. 
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denouncing the High Church for their contemp- | gationsl Missions, and the speech of Mr. Morley on 


tuous treatment of Dissenters, he — 
% The most mysterious part of the whole matter 
to me is, that those who can form so just an esti- 
mate of these things can nevertheless feel 
ieved when, after such long patience and 
endurance, the Dissen at last, eo far as | 
understand, show a disposition to insist on having 
ual rights of citizenship restored to them. 

e says the Romanists are consistent, for they 
want an earthly realigation—the Dissenters are 
consistent, for they will not have anything that 
shall hinder spirituality—but “we,” he con- 
tinues, associating Evangelicals with himeelf— 
“we want to combine the spiritual with the 
temporal, to make a kind of compromise 
between God and Mammon; really loving 
the l, but forgetting that in making the 
Establishment, which is a mere vehicle for 
truth, such a primary consideration, we are not 
only bepraising the casket at the expense of the 
jewel, but riskin the el for the sake of the 
casket.” How far writer represents the 
feeling of Evangelical laymen, we have no 
sufficient means of ascertaining. But we hail 


even the faintest evidence that light is beginning | followed up by the graphic report of Dr. Raleigh on 


to dawn in that quarter, and only hope that it 


will rapidly advance to ect day. We trust 
the 2 will have .—— circulation, and 
we can hardly a worthier and more 

service to the truth than might be ren- 
d g this seasonable tractate under 


the 4 of as a number of the pious 
Church of England laity as possible. We cannot 
indeed, coincide with all the sentiments to which 
it gives expression, but it sets forth a view of the 
cabo a dagptppennion epon the triode of the 

ea upon the minds e 
class to which it is specially addressed. 


EOOLESIASTIOAL NOTES. 


Tax proceedings of the Oougregationsl Union at 
Bristol, of which a complete report is given in our 
columns to-day, must have been very gratifying to 
those who organised the meeting. And we not merely 
feel obliged, but we are glad to say that they are likely 
to serve the ultimate purpose for which the Union was 
instituted, vis., the purification and extension of the 
Ohristian Ohurch in England. It would, of course, 
be easy to ask the question, What was said that had 
not been said before? and the reply would be easier, 
Nothing; but it was ssid under different ciroumstances, 
and to a larger audience. Let us see what exactly was 
done. 

There was s proposal made by Mr. Rooker for a 
conference of “ deacons,” which might, if wisely car 
ried out, be of some service—always granting, of 
course, that they met for the sole purpose of consi- 
dering how they might better discharge their office of 
servants — not mastere—of Christian churches. 
Whether they should al! wear white neckcloths on Sun- 
daye—a fashion which the more vain an i weak-minded 


of their order are promoting some ridicule in adopt- | 


ing—would, we suppose, not come up for discussion. 
And we judge that few would consent to Mr. Rooker’s 

that the minister should virtually ordain 
them. This is not done even in Preabyterian churches, 
but in the Episcopal Church ordination of deacons is 
performed by bishops. However, if deacons should 
consider ordination neos ry to the discharge of thvir 
office, and an honour in itself, the only harm such con- 
sideration would do would be to themselves and their 
capability of ‘right Christian service. That is some 
harm certainly, but men who banker for the high ec- 
clesiastical elevation of white neckties and ordination 
are not likely to be moved by still higher oonsidera- 
tions. The discussion on the main subject of Mr. 
Rooker’s suggestions was better, apperently, than the 
paper itself, and indicated no sympathy with ordination 
views. 

The paper of Dr. Rees on Nonconformity in Wales 
did only one injustice, vin, to his own countrymen. 
If additional places of worship are needed there is no 
necessity to seek for contributions from England ; the 
necessity is to stir up the Welsh people them- 
selves to greater liberality and self-dependence. They 
are quite capable of building and sustaining their own 
churohes—more capable, because more numerous, than 
are most Dissenters in England, and any aid from 
England would simply do them harm. It is a com- 
mon complaint of those who seek money from Wales 
that men ofa class who, in England, would give not 
less than their guinea a year to benevolent purposes, 
in Wales seldom or never give more than half.a-crown. 
As in political matters, it is the people who have to 
doe changed, not their circumstances. And it isa 
question whether a gentle flogging (in the metaphori- 
cal sense) would not be more productive of good than 
any amount of external aid. 

The address of the Rev. Newman Hall on Congre- 


the same subject, were two of the best, most useful, 
and most elevating of the addresses delivered at this 
meeting. The subject was very faithfully dealt with, 
but the contribution of personal Christian service to 
this work would be moro effectual than any contribu- 
tions of money, however much that may be needed. 
The man who worksalso gives: the msn who wiil not 
work seldom gives. 

We are almost lost in the multiplicity of subjects 
which fo'lowed—and if there was a fault in the arrange- 
ments of this meeting, it was that too little time 
was allowed for the discussion of the topics intro- 
duced. Men, we judge, do not go to these meetings 
merely to hear set papers and set speeches, or, at least, 
they will not go there often to doso, but frankly 
to debate the propositions laid before them. How 
could this be done when almost before the subject of 
Christian Missions had been anything like discussed, 
attention was at once called to Suanday-schools, | 
then to Catechetical Instruction, then to Middle- 
class Education, and then to the Memorial Hall, to be 


John Orossley. More time should have been 


national principles, stand out as of the greatest 
importance, and as likely to exercise the greatest and 
best influence on public opinion. In the election of 
the Rev. Newman Hall, as Chairman for the next year, 
the Union made a choice which all men will approve ; 
but is it necessary or consistent that a minister should 
always be elected to the office? There are laymen 
equal in ability and in moral power to any minister 


archdeacons’ charges and in the Church newspapers. 


his visit to America, on Denominational Litera- 
ture,” and lastly, meetings for exposition of principles, 
and for the promotion of Congregational Education ? 
Very good things were said on all these subjecta, but 
the disoussion scarcely did justice to the papers—cer- 
tainly not to those of Mr. Oharles Reed and Mr. 


allowed for the western members to take the 
part which they natarally expected to take in such 
a meeting. Of all the proceedings, those on Christian 
Missions, on the American Union, and on] denomi- 


who has yet ocoupied the post of Chairman. We 
need only mention the names of Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. John Crossley, Mr. Baines, Mr. Charles 
Robertson, Mr. Rooker, Mr. Cossham, Mr. Colman, 
Mr. Tillett, Mr. Oheetham and therg are twenty 
others who might be named—for the wisdom and 
appropriateness of making a selection from outside 
the ministerial ranks, to be, we hope, both seen and 
approved of. 

Let us now turn to the Established,Church, to 
which we look in vain for that harmony of spirit and 
purpose by which the representative meeting of the 
Congregationalists was characterised. One subject is 
assuming, in Church thought, increasing importance 
—viz, the Romanising tendencies of s large section of 
clergymen. This is dealt with both in bishops’ and 


Ths Clerical Journal is of opinion that this abuse of 
the liberty allowed by the Prayer-book “ cannot be 
put down by private efforts, and that, for the peace of 
the Church and the honour of Christianity, the 
sooner it is laid by legislative measures, the better it 
will be in the end.” This is taking the ground of the 
Protestant Reformation and the Prayer-book Revision 
Societies. On the other hand, Archdeacon Denison 
and the Guardian deprecate the interference of the | 
State. The Archdeacon, in an unusually mild and 
amiable letter, writes in disapproval of the practices of 
ritualiste, but thinks that the man who presses such a 
questiou on Parliament will do the Church great mis- 
chief ; and he would regret that the Legislature should 
deal with it more than he regrets the present state of 
thing. Let there, also says the Guardian, “ be 
no attempt to solve such questions by resort to Parlia- 
mentary aid.” The remedies recommended by these 
papers are charity, patience, and expostulation ; but by 
the Higher Church ditto—for thereis High Church and 
High Church—an increased and more demonstrative 
assertion of their rights. We may expect, therefore, 
to see some animosity exhibited on this subject and a 
strong party feeling. We need not moralise on such 
a state of affairs. The time may come when we shall 
be able to do better than this—viz., take advantage of 
them. 

It is most refreshing to notice that in the Charges 
now being delivered there appears to bo an entire 
absence of that expression of bitter feeling egaivst 
Dissenters which was 80 conspicuous some yesr or 
two ago. Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop of Ely, adopts 
an altogether diferent tone, “The rapid growth of 
the population and days of past neglect accounted,” 
he said, “for the still great number of Dissenters,” 
adding, Yet, even where Dissent is strongest, I have 
a very firm persuasion that if the whole system of the 


Church, with all its blessed teaching, can be brought, 


truly to bear upon them, Dissenters may be won, and 
won in great numbers to our faith.... If we can 
show to inquiring minds and burdened consciences 
and anxious hearts, that there is in the Church’s system, 
and in her storehouse of truths, that which can win 
its way within, which can probe the wounds yet soothe 
the sufferings, and at length heal the distemper and 
satisfy the heart,—men will surely witness of us 
that God ig in us of a truth, and many who have 
hitherto stocd aloof from us will seek our company as 
fellow-travellers travelling to an eternal home.“ What 
does the Bishop mean by the “whols system of 
the Church”? Does he include Acts of Uniformity, 
Canon Laws, Church-rates, &.? If he does, Dis- 
enters are not likely to consider it very “ blessed 
teaching“; and his amiable expectations are not very 
likely to We realised. However, better this—far 
better—than the unworthy but impotent denuncia- 
tions formerly launched st our heads, 

And Dr. Pusey, even, has something to say, even to 
the acknowledgment of the genuine religiousness of 
Nonconformists, We quote the following singular 
and characteristic passage from his just-published 
work on the“ Church of England a Portion of Chriai’s 
Holy Catholic Church.” 

God blesseth through these Sacraments; and God 
blesseth through truth. If a Wesleyan minister 
preaches his naked Gospel, that we are all sinners,” 
that Christ died to save sinners,” that He bids all 
sinners come to Him,” and saith, ‘‘ Whoso cometh uate 
Me, I will in no wise cast out,” this is, of course, 
fundamental Gospel-truth, and, when God blesses 
through it those who know no more, He blesseth them 
through faithful reception of His truth. So again, as 
to the Presbyterians. They deny, in regard to the Holy 
Communion, what we believe; and their account of 
their Commanion is somewhat less than what we mean 
by a spiritual Communion. For they s „rather, of 
*“ascending in mind into heaven,” and feeding upon 
Jesus there by faith, than of praying Him to come by 
His Spirit into the soul. I mean, that the Calvinist 
Confessions seem to me to speak rather of man’s part 
than of His ; of what faith, enabled by Him, does, than 
of what it receives, Still, be this as it may, they speak 
of a religious act; and although (as some of them say 
there is no need, to this end, of anything outward, an 
what they describe might be done in every prayer, 
still, doubtless, He whom they seek is found 
by them for that which they seek. They seek 
a spiritual communion, and doubtless God admits | 
them to that spiritual communion with Him which 
they desire. Nay, in Baptism He gives them more 
than they know of or believe. 

This is almost as good end beautiful as the strangely- 
unexpected words of Archbishop Manning, to whose 
work this is a reply,—that in England, as well as in 
every other country, separate from the communion of 
Rome, there are indeed some few who grow up in 
baptismal grace, some who have, in same imperfect 
degree, faith, hope, and charity, and these last chiefly 
among the Dissenters, whose piety, he says, is more 
like the personal service of disciples to a personal 
Master, than the Anglican piety, which has always 
been more dim and distant from this central light of 
souls.” 

Oa what day are we falling that a Roman Catholic 
archbishop and the leader of the High-Ohurch party 
in England can thus speak of those who, in the 
creeds of their Churches, are denounced as heretics, 
schismatics, and worthy only of excommunication, if 
not of worse punishment? Is a real largeness of 
heart coming, and a genuine charity P—is it possible 
that we are to take examples of them from the most 
conspicuous men of the Roman and the English 
Churches? 


— > 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


The autumnal session of the Congrezational Union 
was held at Bristol last week. On Tuesday a(ter- 
noon, after the inaugural address of the Rev. David 
Thomas, B. A., of Highbury Chapel, Bristol, an 
abstract of which was given in our last number, the 
Rev. Dr. Surru, the secretary, moved the following 
resolution relative to the chairman of the ensuing 
year—- 


That this assembly has learned with sincere regret, that the 
Rev. Dr. the elected chairman of the Union, has been 
com pelled a consideration of his long retirement from 
pastoral work, in consequence of his recent illness, to resign 
the office of chairman of the Union for the ensuing year. 
This assembly begs to assure him of the high esteem in which 
he is held by his brethren, aud of their earuest hope that bis 
restored health may long be continued fur the adventage of 
the church under his care, and for the cause of the Redeemer 
at large. And this assembly cordially approves of the selec- 
tion and nomivation by the committee of the Union of the 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B, to fill the vacancy thus created, 
and hereby unanimously elects him to be chairman of the 
Union for the year 1806. 


(Loud applause.) He had received a letter thet 
day from Mr. Hall, intimating that, if the assembly 
should be unanimous in electing him, he would 
be happy to discharge the duties of the office. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Vavanay, in coming forward 
to second the resolution, was received with 
long-continued cheering. In the course of some 
pertinent observations, he remarked that while 
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, „% COongregationaslists in England, held 
1 Mash different situation from what they did 
forty or fifty years ago, and had been mixed up 
with movements quite unknown to the men of 
that generation, snd being exposed, as the natural 
effect of this, to a strong worldly element, which 
they could not but feel if they had to do on a large 
— with things merely worldly and secular, the 
more important it was to secure to all gatherings like 
the present as high a measure of spiritual influence 
as they could bring into them, and that they should 
have addresses such as they had listened to that day 
to brace up their spirits, and to enable them to dis- 
charge their labours in the spirit of Christian men. 
That was the great duty of the times on which they 
had entered. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
THE DIACONATE. 
Mr. Atrrep Rooker, of Plymouth, next read 6 
per on “The Qualification and Office of Deacons.” 
o first pointed out the various ways in which the 
term deacon is applied in Scripture, what the office 
was in the early Church, and how it became modified 
and corrupted in later times; and then proceeded to 
ify the present customs of Presbyterians and of 
piscopslians in respect of the diaconate. In both 
cases it was urged that the apostolic idea and design 
had been greatiy departed from, in the latter case 
totally so—the office having been made purely 
spiritual, instead of being strictly temporal. In the 
— — churches only two orders were acknow- 
— and deacons—the one to influence 
control in spiritual things, and the other to 
conduct the te of church finance. But 
they did not prohibit the deacon or even 
administering the Lord’s Supper w 
But the Congregational churches often 


practically 


282 deacons a degree of authority not in 


the origi appointment, and tending to Presby- 
terianism. This frequently'arose from the circumstance 
that deacons were more permanently attached to a 
church than the minister. Descons should be elected 
by the church, and fully appointed by the minister ; 
and, when so elected, the should faithfully 
exercise the office which the New Testament requires 
—amply providing for the support of the tor, 
supplying the wants of the of the church, and 
becoming the channel of contributions to every form 
of spiritual activity. Liberal- minded and spiritual, 
WWW 
As 


The Rev. Jonx Stoventon moved the following 


resolution :— 


That the cordial thanks of the assembly be given to Alfred 
Rooker, Eeq., for bis instructive address on the deaconship in 
our churches, and that he be requested to allow it to be 
printed the Minutes of the Session. That the com- 
mittee of the Union be instructed to consider the important 
suggestion which it contains in reference to the holding of an 


oy ees meeting of deacons for conference, and to determine, 
serious deliberation, whether auch meeting shall be sum 


He stated that he had himself always found that in 
proportion as he confided in his deacons, in that pro- 
— they confided in him. (Applause.) When 

had shown them that they had his heart, he very 
soon found out that he had theirs. They ought to 
help one another, feeling that they were engaged in a 
common work. Tnere were thi which a pastor 
could do that a deacon could not do, and there were 
things that a deacon could do that s pastor could not 
do. Reference had been made to what might be found 
in the writings of the Fathers about deacone being the 
mouth, eyes, and ears of the bishop ; and he advised 
his ministerial brethren to turn to Bingham’s Anti- 
quities,” and read the chapter about the deacons of 
the primitive Ohurch, where they would find some 
— illustrations bearing upon this matter. He 
was afraid that iu some cases, if deacons had been 


and ears in the church, they bad not been 
minister's eyes and ears, but the eyes and 
ears of the church. They had looked at the minister 
very jealously and pried into bis affairs, not always 
in the spirit of Christian benevolence ; and on the 


Sunday they had very critically almost every 
sentence that had from his lips. Then they 
had been ears for ap a great many unkind 
things, and those unkind things had been retailed in 


an unkind spirit, and a great deal of distress had thus 

been excited in the pastor’s heart. This should not 

be so ; and he did not believe that it was so in many 

The deacon should be the minister's eyes, 

looking round in every direction to see what good he 

ight do, looking after those who had been impressed | 
with his ministry, and striving to bring them into re- 

lationship to the church ; and the minister’s ears to 

gather up all that would encourage his heart and 

animate his soul. 

The Rev. R. Brucs, of Huddersfield, trusted that 
Mr. Rooker’s paper would be printed and circulated, 
and the pro conference would be held. Some of 
the ministerial friends had almost abolished the office 
of deacon, so much did they dislike it. That was 

ing tos = extreme indeed. Taking an ilustra- 
tion from the world of science (though not borrowing 
altogether the doctrines of the men who used the ex- 
pression), they did not desire the extinction of the 
species, but the origin and perpetuation of the new 
species by “ the selection of best specimens.” 
(Laughter.) If in addition to the many good — 
mens they had, the younger deacons would learn from 
those good specimens how they should discharge their 
duties, would continue to have deacons upon 
whom the peace and comfort of the ministers and the 
grace and prosperity of the church would ina great 
measure & they were complacent enough to 
suppose that their denomination was the backbone of 
Nonconformist and Evangelical piety, he might say 


| was Dr. Little.“ 


| that the deacons were the very marrow of the bac\- 


bone, (Applause and laughter.) 
NONCONFORMITY IN WALES. 


The Rev. Dr. T. Rus, of Swansea, read a paper, 
in which he traced the vicissitudes of Welsh Congre- 
gationslists during the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
proceeded to show what were the difficulties to be 
overcome at the present day in order to render Con- 
gregationalism popular in the Principality. Oapitalists 
were wise in their generation in having laid their plans 
in order to gaina share of the mineral wealth of 
the country, and should the followers of the Saviour 
be behind in spreading the knowledge of the 
Gospel? What they required was the establishment 
of English chapels in Wales. It was not agreeable to 
the Welsh people to sit under an. Eoglish minister 
of they had been accustomed to their own euphonious, 
strong, and expre-sive language. (Laughter.) If 
Congregationaliem in Wales was to have its fair share 
of the wealth and respectability of the community, 
they must forthwith secure for themselves permanent 
assistance in the large towns, which was not much the 
case at present. The rev. geatieman instanced 
Swansea and Cardiff as requiring Englieh places of 
worship in either town. He wanted to get contribu- 
tions from England, and he also w shed some of their 
ministers to spend four or five weeks ech year as 
preaching itinerants, going two and two through the 
valleys and holding religious servio:s. (Laughter.) 
He was certain that the practice would b>» highl 
advantageous to their bodily health, (“ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter.) 

The Rev. T. Brewzy (who had just come fron 
Wales) was called upon to move,— 


has heard with the deepest interest the 
Dr. Rees, and commends the 


friends of Evangelical N 
gational churohes of England. 
In reference to Mr. Rooker’s paper, 
advantage of 


of a beautiful chapel. The 
prospering for some time ; they were 
gregation, but so edmirably had they arranged 
that the collections on Friday 


5021. (Oheers.) That ch was an English church 
—one of three, he believed, which had been arranged 
for by a most admirable man in Lianelly, the Rev. 
David James, who had urged the people to establish 
them. 


The Cammin said tho resolution would be 
seconded by Dr. Vaughan, who, though an English- 
man by birth, was a Welshman by blood, because 
everybody of the name of Vaughan hed Welsh blood 
in his veine. Vaughan” was a Welsh word, mean- 
ing “little”; therefore “Dr. Vaughan” in Eoglish 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. Vaud said he was more learned in Welsh 
lore than the chairman. His name did mean little,“ 
but it meant “a little " (Laughter.) A very 
intelligent OCeltio lady had told him that everybody of 
the name of Vaughan had royal blood in his 
veins. The seaports of South Wales, Oardiff and 
Swansea, once so quiet, were now like pieces cut out 
of Liverpool—sea full of all the bustle, and all 
the action, and all the vice, always found more or less 
in Not only was there a settled 
living there, but a constant influx and efflux of 
5 re. He knew of no section of o— 
effort to which their attention could be di that 
had a more thorough claim upon English Christian 


sympathy. It was not reasonable to expect the Welsh 
people, who were to provide re means for 
the Saxon people there, while they are rich. If 


offered, as they had done, to meet them half-way 

to give one 500i. if they would give another they had 
done vastly more than it was right to expect. They 
would be guilty of a deep wrong towards the Prin- 
cipality, instead of being its friends, if they did not 
endeavour to guard it against religious injury, while 
they were getting possession of its wealth 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Samust Montr, M.P., said he had had a 
great deal of correspondence with Dr, Rees and 
others respecting the claims of the English population 
in Wales. He had learned that in many of the Welsh 
towns the Welsh ministers had found it desirable 
and expedient to alter the character of their services 
from Welsh to English, thus confirming the statement 
of the need there was to provide an English ministry 
for that interesting people. The — had 
announced that a deacon present bad stated his inten- 
tion to give 10/. a-year for five years to Wales, as 6 
hint to his brother deacons. ough not a deacon 
himself, he (Mr. Morley) would gladly give another 
10l., in addition to some other help which he was 
thankful to be able to give in a more private way. If 
half the deacons present would only follow the 
example that had been given them, Dr. Rees would 
have no occasion to regret having read his peper. 


The resolution was passed unanimously, and the 
ont i ; 
The members of the Union afterwards dined 
at the Victoria Rooms, under the presidency 
of the Rev. D. Thomas. Upwards of 700 sat down. 
After the meal, the toast of The Queen” was given, 
and the National Anthem sung, and the company 
then separated. 
CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in Castle- 
ter Chapel to advocate Congregational missions in 

ngland, Ireland, the colonies, and the Continent of 
Europe. The chair was taken by George Leeman, 
Esq., M. P. for York, and there was a crowded attend - 
ance. 

The meeting having been opened with singing and 
prayer, the CAM made some introductory ro- 
marks on the subject, after which 


The Rev. Newman Hatt, who was received with 


have been at one gi 
there were only about five millions; so 
of the available 


lation were at public wor- 
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was some 

common in this of the 
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tract. He spoke to her, and 

Christ. Ide said she bad heard 

abou her how He had died. She 
didn’t know. Did He die in His bed ? he asked her. 
She couldn't tell. Was He drowned at Bhe 
didn’t know. He asked her what name, and 
she replied, Caroline. Who gare name, he 
inquired. My godfathere aad — ay &e, 
(Laughter.) To bim it was a very table thing 
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points he had not time to enlarge, but it 
asked was nothing being to 
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by healthy recreation ; and advocated the giving of in- 
— lectures on science and laws of health w 
the reading of poetry and music in their chapels ; 
when they had induced the people to come Have 
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eloquent address advocating out-door , 
snd thiw taking the Gospel to the people if they would 


the 
not come to them (the ministers) for it. (Loud 


) 
Rev. J. L. Poort next spoke of Congregational 
missions in the colonies. The British nation was 
made up, as they knew, of a variety of races, but a new 
was now “_ in Aastralia, in Canada, 
and in New Zealand. should the amalgam be? 
— * be — * 1— — peat n 
ery m upon this generation. 
The only rational ground of hope they had for those 
distant countries oy coming — was that now, in the 
very beginning of things, they should put into them 
. free, vi cour moh of 4 — 
might be mixed races, 
the substratum being sound, and true to the 
and to liberty, they might hope to have a re- 


e that those churches 
id not better support them. 


If I were to take a text for the few remarks 
I have to offer, it would be from a letter which was 
published last week by Dr. Pusey, in which he says: 
It would have been better for the multitudes of 
London if they had been born in Calcutta, because the 
charity of Christian missions might have had some 
chance of meeting them there.” Now, the same thing 
may be said of every county in England, that there are 
thousands of people drifting on to eternity, no man 
caring for their souls, and there are hundreds of 
our churches absolutely doing nothing to remedy this 
state of things. I do hope at this question may be 
looked at as it never has been looked at before. The 
AN help the weak. It is a grievous thing 
that, in this second half of the nineteenth century, a 
Home Missionary Society should be needed in Englard; 
and it would not be needed if our churches were doin 
their daty. The society has been seeking, ever since 
have been its treasurer, to shift from its own shoulders 


production of all that was good and worthy in this 


% | to those of the variousichurches the work of carrying on 
grand old land. It was important they should do this the mission. There ſ great mischief in doing this 


others were active. should — pepe » 7 to 1 own necessities. 
All the old ts that have had in this There wi enty of work in on in procuring 
have to be f t over sale yt oie 1 funds, and conferring with friends in, the different dis- 
mighty antagonists in these new lands. The priest, tricts: and I am glad to say that, in this way, an 
whom I as an enemy to mankind, and the Angli- interest has been evoked in many quarters exceeding that 


bo is not diff from which has been felt for many years. I am not goi 
ror cheers}—and Tam very sure | into the terrible facts referred to by Mr. Hall. I bare 
very few and far between had conversations with Mr. Horace Mann, and he has 


only ask for liberty to assured me that he believes in the statement made that 


who 
districts. | the Sunday-school 
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= 4 j vuy n „that it should be made 
on te a for the blessing of the country. But the truth 
a day is, there are thousands of our church-members who do 
eve Be not contribute a farthing towards home mission work. 


I believe that Lancashire and Yorkshire together do not 

contribute 50“. a-year towards carrying on the work in 
eounties which cannot do it without substantial help. 
Those large and wealthy districte should feel that 


„ 
the m which these missions have upon them. 
Nothing can exceed the wisdom of simultaneous colleo- 
tions. The first experiment, twenty-five years 
ly resulted in contributions amounting to 2, In 1 
the amount had increased to 5,300/.; but afterwards it 
and in 1864 the amount was 3,220/., received 
from 300 churches. Now Lap for a thousand collec- 
tions out of our two th churches; and if each 
collection amounted to 10/., we should have in this 
simple and inexpensive way a sum of 10,000“. I should 
a | be y to claim the w of that for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society —({laughter)—for we were never in a 
position more wisely and effectually to spend it than we 
are at the present moment. I have looked the 
reports of these societies, and it is affecting to see how 
few persons support them. One meets with the same 
—— ge ge We want a larger number — sub- 
bers, and, of course, a larger gross aggregate of oon- 
tributions. e societies all deserve con : 
t to Bristol may 


be a large accession to their incomes. (Applause.) 
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„ will The Rev. Mr. Hermaw seconded the motion. 

rule Mr. Hanpet OossHaM, in supporting the motion, 
children will be n 

God’ I do not think that our heathen at home have less 
— — hy to wkd 1 claims upon us than our heathen abroad ; I venture 
being sure of this, that to urge upon this audience the necessity of 
a spirit of rational freedom pate cae exertion, and larger liberal contribution, 
Gesel the order that we may meet this great want of our age 
gelised. and country. If we have, as a nation, power and 
a vast colonial em we have corresponding responsi- 
They did not ask for help for thri bilities, Then with regard to our Irish missions, if 


ministers ia Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, 
now nearly 100, there is not one deriving a fraction of 
assistance from this country. Only in the new colony 
of Queensland, the convict colony of Western Aus- 
tralia, and the comparatively new settlement of New 
Zealand, did our churches here render any assistance 


Mr. Joun Onosstxy, of Holifax, next spoke on 
Congregational Missions on the Continent, and Mr. 
Ona Resp on Oongregational Missions in 


Mr. Moruzy, M.P., who was received with enthusi- 
astio cheers, then moved :— 

the British Missions, instituted for the benefit of 
su at home, in Ireland, and in the colonies, and 
a long series of years, by the Divine bless- 
no small measure of success, are well entitled to the 
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simultaneous collections ip be- 
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half of these the last Sabbath in October wherever 
practioable; and earnestly entreats the pastors and delegates 
present to urge such collections on the different ch 
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resolution was an appeal for 
he was anxious to offer his testimony to 
he believed, deserved 
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Ireland is ever to be won, it must be by something out- 
side the State Church there, than which the world has 
seen no greater failure, for it was planted two hundred 
years ago, and there are fewer Protestants in that land 
now than then. In Cornwall, where you have people of 
the same Celtic origin and the same idiosyncrasies, 
Methodism, with a free Bible, has won them, while 
Ireland has been lost, for the one bas been attempted to 
be won by coercion, and the other by voluntary means. 
(Hear, hear.) It is my deep conviction that there is no 
system more ada to win Ireland, and the great 
masses of our country, than the Congregational system, 
because we can it to all the wants of humanity ; 
we are not tied and fettered ; we can act as we like. We 
do not want a new Goss the old one will do. We do 
not want a new Bible: »e want new life, new energy, 
and then we shall be able to win the masses of our 
country, Just a fortnight ago I had the opportunity of 
staying for an evening with a man whose name ought 
never to be mentioned in any part of the world but with 
respect,—Charles Sumner, of Boston, We talked of 
what Voluntaryism had done io America, and putting 
all the facts together, I have enough before me to show 
that it has done more to provide religious accommoda- 
tion in that country, than the State Church and Volun- 
tarylum combined have accomplished in this. We never 
went toa 22 with six log huts in it but there was a 
little church, the most beautiful building there, with its 
— pointing to heaven. I support this resolution with 

greatest pleasure, and I hope that we may all be 


timulated, to greater ertion i 
— le agar Arg = n 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


The Rev. R. Asurow moved, and Mr. WII Is 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman, with 
the acknowledgment of which the proceedings ter- 
minated. 

In the evening also a Welsh sermon was deli- 
vered at Brunswick Chapel by the Rev. W. Rees, 
of Liverpool, in connection with the Oongregational 
Union. 

The members and delegst’s met o Wednesday 
morning at ten o'clock in Bruuswick Chapel, the 
chairman of the Union inthe chair. After a hymn 
had been sung, and a chapter read, the Rev. T. 
Haynes offi prayer. 

The meeting was then addressed by the Rev. 
Ropert AsuTon, the deputation from the couti- 
nent; Mr. Davy Mactargs, deputation from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland; and the Rev. J. 
Kypp, deputation from the Congregational Union of 


Ireland 
BUNDAY-8CHOOLS. 

Mr. CmaR_es RAD read a paper on Sunday-schools. 
He said that there was a general feeling of content- 
ment among the churches with — to the pre- 
sent position of Sunday-schools. ir i 
was admitted, and no church organisation was con- 
sidered complete unless it included a Sabbath-school. 
There was a vast iifference bet ween the Sunday-school 
of 1865 and that of 1785, and in many respects the 
former realised the beat aims of Mr. Raikes. There 
were peculiarities i 


among different denominations in 


were evident, and it should be em 
to lift up the Sunday-school to a higher level of effici- 
ency. church ought to feel that the schoo] was 
the place for special spiritual blessings. There were 
three weak points in the 2 of the ae 
ef low and * nr — 1 — 
and partial area of operation, and an agency largely 
deficient in essential qualifications. In other words, 


there were wanted a higher aim, a wider scope, and 


greater teaching power. The church did not sufli- 
ciently realise conversion as the 
diate object of Sunday-schools. ere not children 
susceptible of religious influences? Were they not 
scoountable? Was not couversion necessary for 
them? It was of the highest 11 that those 
who taught in Sabbath-schools should be not only 
zealous but spiritually minded. With regard to the 
area of teaching—schools were wanted for different 
classes of children—the children of those who knew 
nothing and did not value the means of grace, and 
the children of those who did value these things. 
Among the latter it often happened that parents 
seldom or never spoke to their children about religion. 
He had been struck when visiting a country town 
some time with the evident lack of interest 
among the junior branches, especially the sons of the 
respectable tamilies of the congregation. Many of 
them seldom came to chapel, and yet he believed 
that if care had been taken to gather the young 
people into classes in different homes they might 

ave been brought into spiritual fellowship with 
the Rs a . other — he had found 
the iest results flo wi rom persistent and 
wise are to keep the Sabbath-school question be- 
fore the church. Mr. Reed gave some statistics of 
a remarkable character to show how churches were 
benefited by constant attention being paid to the 
Sunday-school. With respect to class distinctions in 


schools, he advocated as few as possible. The teaching 


fidence ; | power in schools was deficient, Teachers were few, 


and not always of the best kind. He suggested the 
appointment of a church officer whose special care 
uld be to look after the interests of the young. 
Teaching power was closely identified with the due 
setting forth of the doctrines of grace. He hed known 
instances in which ev ing seemed to be taught 
well except the plan of salvation through Obrist. To 
teach * ay of ** wae necessary, and he 
stro urged without offending any existi 
— care should be taken in admit he — 
that they should be spiritual ns. should 
= doubted which * — 1 some 7 of effort. 
he paper closed by appealing to the church, es 
cially to ministers, to keep a watchful eye upon this 
question. 
CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The Rev. W. M. Staruam read a paper on Oate- 
chetical Instruction.” This paper asked and dis- 
cussed the following questions :—Is not a catechism 
the fittest mode of teaching children the doctrines of 
revelation? Have not the catechisms formerly in use 
among us fallen into and almost universal 
desustude? Have not our Sunday-schools suffered 

their disuse? Does not our conduct in this respect 

contrast forcibly with other branches of the Christian 
Church where they are used ? Is not instruction by 
catechism a means which ministers might profitably 
use? And is there not room for a Congregational 
catechism, which, sanctioned by the church, should 
be received in general use by the congregations? The 

per was an eloquent defence of dogmatic teaching 
both in Sunday-schools and in the pulpit. The de- 
fect, observed the author, was mainly Congregational, 
the Episcopalian and the Wesleyan bodies being too 
wise to neglect this mode of instruction. If ministers 
could not find time to visit and to question the 
members of their congregations upon their know- 
ledge of important doctrines, let laymen be set apart 
for this purpose asin ancient times. A catechism 
need not be too recondite, but if theology was a science 
worthy of the study of ministers, it was worthy of 
che study of all mon. A sound theology was better 
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than a sentimental piety, unable to decide and un- THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL HALL. 
willing to discuss. The Rev. T. Jaun, of London, read a paper which 
MIDDLE-CLASS Tt ~~ \ TION. the committee who had been appointed to consider the 


Mr. Joux Cnosstxx followed th short and very 
practical paper on Middle class Education, Con- 
ducted on Evang-lical Nonoonforming Principles.” 
The importance of a moral and religious education, 
as well as of an intellectual, was generally admitted. 
We were bound to give education the benefit of Non- 
conformity, and to give Nonoonſormity the benefit of 
education. As Nonconformists we rightly valued our 
principles, and should take care to hand them down 
unimpaired to our sons. It was of the t im- 
portance to establish first-class schools on the prin- 
ciples of Evangelical Nonoonformity. The Episcopal 
Church was making rapid strides in this direction, 
and, for the most part, their schools were a success. 
All honour to the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England for their zeal in this matter, but as Noncon- 
formiste they could not afford to be indifferent to the 
subject. What was needed was that many schools— 
not one or two—should be established in different 

of the country, and thus endeavour to supply a 


t want. He was afraid it could not be said 
propri schools bad been upon the whole suc- 
cessful. He had a strong impression that the masters 


should participate in the monetary success of the in- 
stitution. A number of gentlemen should associate 
themselves in the propri „with an uate 
capital, and tbe promoters should be satisfied with a 


moderate percen for their money. There should 
be an 1 — He had a site upon 
which he to build a school upon this prin- 


ciple, and the course of instruction would include not 
only classics and mathematics, but a sound commercial 
education, with the foreign languages. It was also 
proposed to establish a school for young ladies, at 


which daughters of ministers could be educated, at a 
nominal charge to their ts. At present there 
was no school of this kind. 


The Rev. Dr. Uxwm, Principal of Homerton 
Training College, said he had been requested to com- 
mend to their very thoughtful consideration the sub- 
ject which had been introduced by Mr. Crossley, and 
which was one of great moment. The ultimate 
design of their churches was to bring men to the 
obedience of faith, but in the accomplishment of that 
purpose it wes indispensable for those churches to 
occupy positions of usefulness, so that they might 
conciliate and command the respect of society at 
large. Of all the organisations conrected with the 
churches none was more important than the educa- 
tion and training of the young. The clergymen of 
the Church of England not many years were 
bitterly opposed to the education of the ing 
classes, but since the rise of Puseyism their views had 

an entire revolation, and at this time they 
were contributing more time and money to e uca- 
tion than any other class of the community. So 
well had they sucoeeded in this with the labouring 
population that . were now turning their atten- 
tion to the middle-classes. Was it of no importance 
to Nonconſormiste that the youth of their trading 
and commercial classes should be habituated from the 
earliest period of school instruction to Ohurch forms 
and ceremonies, or be taught the superior claims of 
the of the Church of England? As to the 
practicability of the scheme proposed, they had but 
to look to Taunton, and see what a success that 
school had been, both commercially|and educationally ; 
and other schools were quite as good examples. It 
was never a wise thing, and hardly a safe one, to 
educate together children of one class, because a 
school was a world in miniature, and the scholars, by 
careful t and even severe discipline, ought 
to be fitted there for their future life in the larger 
world outside. The general type of an English 
school was to a extent self-governed, and that in 
this respect st in favourable contrast to con- 
tinental schools, He had made some inquiries, and 
had found that a superior education could be given 
at a cost of from 300. to 351. 8-year, including board 
and all expenses, and he confessed that he did not 
know of a I likely to benefit the oom- 
munity at large that p by Mr. Crossley, 
(Cheers.) One great principle which should regulate 
a school of that class was, that it should be pervaded 
by a deeply earnest religious spirit, He would not 
care to indoctrinate children while too young with 
all the things about which men differed, but would 
be quite content to leave that to the determination of 
after-life, if he could only be sure that those children 
were trained to reverence the authority of the Word 
of God, and that they hed cherished in their hearts 
that independence of fashion and of the seductive 
influence of society which was their great . 
He did not believe that young people left the deno- 
mioation because they were ignorant of its principles, 
but because they had not the coursge to withstand 
the influences to which English society ex them. 
He would suggest that, in addition to the board of 
directors, there should be a number of trustees, in 
whose hands should rest the »ppointment of the 
master. Another question arose as to the supply of 
teachers; but he believed that the supply would be 
found as soon as the demand was created, and he 
did not see why the colleges should not supply suit- 
able men. He did not wish for one moment to inter- 
fere with private enterprise in this direction, Eng- 
land owed much to the middle classes, who in the 
fature were destined to take a prominent position ; 
and therefore it became absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide tor them a good education. Dr. Unwin closed 
by warmly thanking the chairman for his address. 

The discussion on each of these papers was pes | 


matter had prepared. They 17 the erection, 
in a suitable place in the city of London, of a hall 
which should be at once s memorial by the present 
generation and to coming time of the men who 
two centuries ago suffered the loss of all things rather 
than do violence to conscience, and a standing protest 
against the fierce persecutions they endured, and as a 
centre where measures might be devised and other 
efforts put forth for the promulgation of those prin- 
ciples which it wes believed were essentially connected 
with the spiritnal extension of the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Nearly twenty sites were brought 
under their notice, but unavailingly, until at length 
Mr. Remington Mills was providentially, he might 
say, direoted to the site which was ultimately selected. 
The frontage was in New Earl-street, and would be 
in the line of the contemplated new street from 
Blackfriars-bri which was connected with the 
Thames Embankment—to the Mansion H whioh 
street would be « continuation of the 

Embankment, the whole, when completed, oonstitut- 
ing one of the finest thoroughfares between London 
and Westminster. (Applause.) The rev. gentleman 
explained that the main object of the building would 
be to provide « library and hall, and that altogether 
the structure would comprise nearly 7,000 square 


feet. The purchase, though it was considerable oom | fi 


pared with others, was described by competent 
jndges to be moderate. The sum to be paid when the 


purchase was completed w must not be 
alarmed— tor) —40,000/. Unfortunately, a oon- 


siderable portion of ground were let by lease, fifteen 
years of which was unexpired. To induce the sur- 
render of this eue the oommitteo were engaged to 
pay, in addition to the 40,000/., 7, 500. For another 
smaller portion the committee would also have to 
make some compensation. The entire purchase, in- 
cluding possible law charges — (laughter)—might 
therefore be estimated at 60,0001. Three-tifths of the 
40,0001. must be paid by the end of the present year. 
There must be added to this the cost of erection of an 
intended building, which might be estimated at at least 
20,000/. Ths question arose—and a most im nt 
question—can this sum be raised? (Hear, hear.) It 
was for the meeting to answer that question. The 
friends of the measure were sanguine enough to express 
their confident belief that it might be raised —(Hear, 
hear)—but it would require sa effort corresponding 
with the importance of the object. The sum originally 

ised was 9,985“. 46. Sd, and of this sum there 

been paid 6,189“. 1s. 10d., the outstanding pro- 
mises amounting to 8,795“. 10s. 10d. The sum re- 
ceived had been placed in the London Joint-Stock 
Bank, as a deposit account, and it had realised 
4511. 14s. 4d. as interest, making a total of money in 
their possession of 6,641/. 8s. The expenditure 
during the past three years in printing, advertising, 
and postage, had been under 40/. (Hear, hear.) That 
morning 8 few of them met together at breakfast, and 
the subject was there ventilated, and at that breakfast 
one gentleman started the fund by saying he would 
give for the accomplishment of the object 10,000/, 
(Great applause.) But they had not heard the con- 
dition. (Leughter.) It was upon the condition that 
four other gentlemen should found, who would 
each give 5,000“. They felt no doubt at all that that 
would be realised. He thought he might venture to 
say that they had two of them, and then they had 
other promises made that morning. One gen n 
said he would give 500l., and he thought his son 
would give another 5600/, He called upon Bristol to 
do her share of the work. The feeling at the break- 
fast was—and one gentleman so expressed himself— 
Thank God, the thing is done,” and he hoped that 
the ministers present would see that the thing should 
be done, and that quickly. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. Remineron Mus, M.P. for High 
Wycombe, and treasurer of the Congregational 
Library, said the question was—was it an object 
which the body meant to be accomplished ?—because 
he said that it was his earnest conviction — would 
never get such a chance again. They could never 
ex to get such a situation again. It combined 
publicity with commodious scoess, and one of the 
railroads was within a stone's throw of it, aud they 
would have a site in the very centre of the City 
of London itself—a centre of o ions which 
could not be surpassed. He left it with confidence 
to the denomination. He appealed to those gentle- 
men who had the means in their hands, and he 
said it was an object worthy of them. He con- 
cluded by ing resolution endorsing the 
statement of the committee which was read by Mr. 
James, and commended the object to the generous 
support of the churches thro t the land, con- 
fidently believing that the means required would be 
forthcoming, and the desired object accomplished, to 
the manifest advantage of the present and future 
generations. (Applause.) 

Mr. Jonx Crossugy seconded the resolution, and 
ssid he felt almost overwhelmed at the handsome 
donation which Mr. Mills had given. (Loud cheer- 
ing, this being the first mention of the name of the 
giver of the 10,0007.) When such gifts were made 
he felt that there was an obligation upon all of them 
to act in a prompt and generous way. There was no 
doubt that it was a very large sum of money, but he 
knew very weil that the land could not be got in 
London cheaper. He and his brother had been 
looking out for a new warehouse in the City, but 
could not get it. He felt very much indebted to Mr, 
Mille for the prompt way in which he had acted, and 
he hoped whatever 


was done in the matter by 
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were a mere question of sentiment, he demur 
very much to s 60,0001. upon it, because at 
present the money was wanted for but 


Lon- 
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intended 
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in London, he cordially supported it. there was 
any object for which e minister might ask his 

. one, 

Applause 
The Rew) T. Bixwzy wished to make one or two 
remarks upon a point connected with the 
building which had not yet been adverted to. It 
was rather sed—and it was sad to him, as a minister 


of the Oity of London, whera he hed been for 
than thirty-six years—it was rather sad to 
the extinction of Nonoonformity in the 
London. They would be eee they 
through the history of N y, to Gnd 
many places of worship had been 
to be 
would 


if 
to 


Now he himself 
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the hall — 1 for the central of 
the Gospel in the Oity of London—(Hear, hear 
that Nonconformity would there have a voice he 
hoped that would be heard—he meant l 
Nonconformity. (Hear, hear.) He thought in 
any case t should keep in view the constant 
reaching of the Gospel in the hall. (Hear, bear.) 
t would, he thought, be very nice for some of the 
fine fellows from the country now present— (laughter) 
—to be invited to come up and take their month in 


the centre of London and preach Obhrist’s 


(Laughter. 
The 
seconded, and it was resolved, that a committee, con- 
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tion. Ultimately, . , said it 
was likely a resolution to be pro- 
posed the following m meeting 
rated, after a sitting of hours. 
. tothe Vio- 
toria Rooms where dined together, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rev. David Thomas. After dinner, the 
chairman proposed the bealth of the ministers of 
other denominations present, and spoke in the highest 
terms of eulogy of their characters and services. He 


: 


4 
: 


The toast was received with great D 
responded to by Dr. Gotob, the N. 
(Baptiste), and the Rev. Mr. Dickie (Presb 
very cordial speeches, 
THE AMERICAN DEPUTATION, 

A public meeting was held on Wedoesday evening, 
at stle-green Onapel, to receive information ro- 
epecting the Cong churches of the United 

tates and British North America from the 
of the Union to that country; Mr. Henry Wri 
the chair. The chapel was densely crowded in 
5 A bymn having been sung, prayer was 

y the nr J. G. Miall, — — 

The CuainMay, in introducing the delegates, 
a short s of the circumstances which to 
their appointment, aod a brief commentary on some 
of the principal events of the American struggle and 
the final restoration of the Union. 
The Rev. Dr. Ratxzien, after expressing the honour 


in 


— 


. eo eet ~ 


— —— call — — — — — — 


- Pelief, and an exclamation at any rate ‘elt by ail, 


- they were bound to proceed with the war. Ile did 
not say that all the slaves were cruelly treated ; but 


. girl to the waist and had her flogged for attem 
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t in the life and society 
at thie day. Mayflower was more famous than 
any ship that ever the sea, except that which 
bore the Saviour; but far different was the reception 
of the Pilgrim Fathers from that of the delegates of 
the Union, though their vessels carried a hundred 
Caesars. The seeds of western liberty were in that 
ship, and an undying glory was about her way. The 
Mayflower made New and New Kngland 
made the United States. The struggle which had 
recently taken p'ace was to preserve the foundation 
whioh those forefathers had laid, of religious and civil 
liberty, and to prevent the establishment «f a system 
of the blackest and most abominable tyranny and 
wickedness. (HHear.) With reference to the dele- 

tes, they were treated honourably and kindly. The 
Oouneil at Boston received them with affection and 
respect, even cordiality, though there was a certain 
—— of reserve, gent he 7 — . Dr. 

aughan as speaking, and could * spoke 
himself. ) The reason was that there lay 
on the table of the Council a newspaper, contuining cer- 
tain extracts from the British Quarterly, with all the 
herd things which the editor had said about the 
American war during the past four years. There 
was aleo the alleged fact that during that period Eng- 


social and political, and he 

they would solve them; but t were doing their 
best, and he believed that God, w 
them thus far, would still be with them in their 
counsels and their laboure. He hoped they would 
have a brotherly sympxthy from England, and that a 
growing cordiality would spring up between the two 
peoples. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Georcr Samira then gave a rapid and 
interesting sketch of his travels through Canada, 
and his intercour-e with the churches in that country. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaveauax, in an eloquent speech, 
expressed his conviction that the visit of the dele- 
gates to America would be attended with the most 
beneficial results in cementing the people of the 
two countries, It was well that a man like him- 
self had been sent, who had been in some respects 


e little heretical, for it thoroughly tested American 


friendship. That friendship hed borne the test, and 
it was all the more valuable because it had cost 
something. Dr. Vaughan then gave an in 
description of the condition of the 
churches of America, and concluded by express- 
ing his earnest desire for the union of the two 
countries in all works of charity aud religion. 

On the motion of Mr. Atrarp Rooker, seconded 


by the Rev. J. C. Gattaway, a vote of thanks was 


to the delegates. 
After a short speech from Dr. Storrs, Mr. Seita 
—— addressed the meeting on the subject of 
Ths proceedings, which were very animated through- 
out, then terminated. 
TEMPERANCE, 


On Thursday morning some two hundred and fifty 
ministers met in response to Mr. Samuel Morley’s 


land had not had compassion on the sons of her | invitation to breakfast at the Montague Hotel, to listen 


womb. That was no doubt to = great extent a 


to addresses on the total abstinence question. Ihe 


mistake, for he believed that there was in England a | proceedings commenced at a quarter before eight 


widespread sympathy with the North—(Hear, hear) | 
—but he could not satisfactorily answer the question — 


o'clock, Mr. Morley in the chair, and after breakfast 
addresses were deiivered by the chairman, the Rev. 


often put to him—Why had England ceased to com- | A. Hannay, the Rev. N. Hall, Mr. Thompson, Mr. 


municate with them as before on the subject of 


slavery during the war? and he was unable to 
answer it now. He believed that the delegates had | 
laid the foundation for cordiel and fraternal inter- 
communications in future yours. They hed receicred 
great kindness from many of the principal minister, 


especially from Henry Ward Beecher, who did a 
great deal by his eloquence in urging the Council to | 
a mutual oblivion of the The day at Plymouth, | 


the soene of the arrival of the Mayflower, was a da 
never to be forgotten, but could not be described. 


The were asked to speak on the occasion, 
which they did. They afterwards went to New York 
and Washi They had letters of introduction 
to the President, but were unable to see him, owing 


to his illness. He (Mr. Raleigh) wrote him a letter 
explaining the mission of the delegates, to which he 
received an answer expressing the deep regret of the 
President at not being able to ace the deputation. 
They had interviews with General Grant and other 
men of distinction. They went to Virginia and 
visited the schools, but they failed to discover the 
intellectual differences said to exist between the black 
and the white children. They went West, and then to 
the North, and to Canada, where Dr. Vaughan and 
himself parted for a while. From what he had seen in 
his travels, he was more than ever sure that slavery 
was the reel cause of the war, that in ite defence tho 
South drew the sword; and if it was not expressly to 
uproot slavery that the North eo usly resistod, 
— slavery beneath the whole «conflict, and they | 
at the vile system as soou as public law end 
constitutional honour and fairness would sallow them; 
and when the end came there was a dent ral sigh of 


“Thank God, it is now gone!” (Applaure.) Ho- 
was it that there was no enthusiastic response in 
! He believed that the North could not 
peace with the South until it had conquered it 
by the sword—it «asa rimple impossibility. Slavery 
must have dictated the terme, and they would hare 
been terme thet could never have been accepted. The 
North as fighting for all it had achieved for to and 
a helf conturics; and Dr. Vaughan had admitted (hat 


the utter violation of all domestic ties, the corruption 
of morels among the whites as well as the blacks, the 
moral degradation of the masters and their sons, as 
well as slaves, beggered description. Even General 
Les, a most noble and chivalrous man, had stripped a 


to run eway. (Hlsees.) He was thoroughly pers 

that the Americans on the whole were a peaceful 
people. Though, perbaps, somewhat audacious, they 
were most sensible to kindness and sympathy. The 
world hed little to fear from the wth of their 
power, w ich was not essentially wer of the 
sword. ‘They were as fearless as ves, and, he 
believed, as just ; and he could not believe that there 
would be war between America and England. The 
two peoples, he believed, would always impress upon 
their rulere the necessity of finding a peaceful solution 
of diſlloult ie. Ile had never men in any part of the 
world a stato of on the whole so good as that 
which he saw in New land. Their best was per- 
hape not equal to our best, but their common was 
better than ours, and their worst was not so bad as 
ours. He had seen in America a beautiful illustration 
of what independent principles could do with a clear 
stage aud no favour. He looked forward to the future 


Kdwards, and Mr. Cossham, of Bristol. Mr. Hall 
stated that it was the intention of Mr. Tweedie, of the 
Strand, toopen a register of Congregational ministers 
who were total abstainers, and he expressed a hope 
that at some future day the question might be deemed 
of sufficient importance to be considered at the meet- 
ings of the Union. 
AMERICA AND THE UNION. 

At ten o’clook the third and concluding session 
of the Union was held in Brunswick Chapel. The 
morning was extremely wet, and the attendance in 
the galleries was not quite so numerous as on 
ceding days. The number of ministers and - 
gates present was hardly less than before. The pro- 
ceedings commenced es usual with a devotional exer- 
Olde. 
After tho introduction of Dr. Storrs and another 


gentleman, from America, as a deputation, 


The Rev. J. Pansons moved the following resolu- 
tion, upon the recent deputation to the Boston Con- 
vention :— 


That this arsembly recognises with devout gratitule the good 
band of the Lord our God in the preservation aud safe return of 
the beloved and honoured brethren who were deputed by the 
Concregational Union of England aud Wales to express the 
sentiment and feeling of our churches in the recent Congre 
gational Council at ton. The assembly approves of the 
ovurse adopted by Dr. Smith in not attending the meetings of 
the Council, when he found that he could uo do so without 
sacrificing important duties devolving upon him in Canada. 
The assembly has heard with great satisfaction of the fraternal 
reception which was given to Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Raleigh 
by represen taives of the American Congregational churches, 
and tender to these bret) ren the most cordial acknowledym-ent 
ot the great service rendered by them in their frank and faith. 
ful exposition of the sentiments entertained by the Con- 
gregational charches of England and Wales towards their 
brethren of the same faith and order in Am rica, and towards 
the American people. 

The Congregational churches of this land, ever cherishing 
the deepest interest in the progress of religion and freedom in 
the United States, render devout thanks to God for the extine- 
tion of slavery in those States which were the occasion and 
scene of the late war, and for the pro- pect of the restoration of 
order and government with universal freolom They rejoice 
to hear of the zeal and energy with which the Congregational 
churches of America are gicding themselves to spreai the 
Gospel of the blessed Gol in the Southern States, and to meet 
the responsibilities arising out of the new and unexampled 
c.rcurostances of their country; and, entertaining a contident 
hope that the recent visit of Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Raleigh to 
Boston will contribute much to a good understanding bet ween 
the churches in Eugland and the churches in America, they 
will not cease to pray that the riche blessing of the great 
Head of the Church may de-cend largely on both, thet Enzian 
and America may be united in the bon ts of a perpetual amity, 
and may be honoured of God unitedly to promote the ealight- 
enment and freedom of the wor hl. 

And, further, this assembly, cherishin the deepost interest 
in the welfare of the Congregational churches of British North 
America, te ite oordial theaks to Dr. Suaith and the 
Rev. J. L. Poore tor the efficient manner in which they dis 

the duty they undertook, at the reques: of this Union, 

of visiting the Conyregational Unions and churches of Canada 
and the Lower Provinces, and embraces this opportunity of 
those churches of the satisfaction with which it has 

beard of their med payee Bye of the loving interest 
it will continue to in all that affects their we and 


that in future 0 t 
. 
of that country and our own. 

The Rev. Jonx Kgennepy seconded the resolution. 
He had great faith in the maxim, “ Let bygones be 
bygones,” within certain limits. Having in former 
years declined to discuss the American question, 
whether rightly or not, it would serve no good purpose 
to disouss it now. But when Drs. Vaughan and 
Raleigh stood before the American Oouncil, it seemed 
to him impossible for their American brethren to 
let bygones be bygones. Silence on their part with 
reference to the which, as they ht, had 
been done to them by their brethren i 


of America with great hopefulness. They had passed 


in 
would have been hypocritical. And he for one was 


he inaction of this Union during the 
American war, namely, our studied abstinence from 
the discussion of questions foreign to the immediate 
odject of the Union on which there was differences of 


reckoned greater and few would be remembered with 

ter thankfulness in years to come than that which 
Re had rendered by the fi manly, and Christian 
spirit in which he had f his recent mission to 
America, His own views had always been in sym- 
pathy with those contained in the noble and thrilli 
oration of Dr. Raleigh the night before. But it was 
well that their American brethren should know that 
whatever shades of difference there were among 
them, they were one in the joy with which they 
joyed over the extinction ‘of slavery, and one in their 
spirit of affection and amity towards their American 
brethren and the American people. In the words of 
his country’s poet he would say— 

Then let us pray, that come it may, 


As come it will for a’ that, 
world oer 


8 „Martin's in preaching to young 
att bo oes caer Oe that the deputation 
were to give their report on Thursday evening. He 
came to Bristol on purpose to listen to that report. 
Upon the whole, however, he was not sorry that he 
had been able to fulfil his engagement to preach. He 
felt that the deputation to America had performed the 
task entrusted to them with great ability and success, 
and most cordially joined in the resolution which had 
been proposed. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Storrs then addressed the meeting. The 
problem to be worked out in America was a d 
and difficult one, and it remained to be proved that 
there was piety, earnestness, and strength sufficient to 
solve it. The tional body in America felt 
that it had a special part to do in this work, and it 
looked all over the world, especially to the 
tional body in England, for sympathy. They 
that merely human strength was inadequate alone to 
meet the em cy. A regret had been expressed in 
the — by Dr. R. leigh that the freedom 
of the four millions of negroes bad not been cele- 
brated by the ringiug of bells aud the booming of 
cannon. The feeling in America, however, was that 
it was no time for such a display of enthusiasm, 
They were bleeding and sorrowing over the woes of 
their country, and they felt that their work was, after 
all, only in part done. Just too, in the moment of 
success, the hand of the assassin laid low the great 
leader of their country. But they were none the less 
determined to meet the difficulty. The Congrega- 
tionalists had given three-quar ers of a million of 
dollars to be devoted, directly or indirectly, to the 
task of working out the problem; and he would 
ven ure with great diffidence to suggest that if the 
— of England thought pro er on a 
given day to collect moneys and send them into the 
common stream of beneficence, their brethren would 
receive it as a my | pledge of sympathy. He felt 
deeply gratified to the churches for their cordial re- 
ception of him, and left the practical matter to be 
carried out according to their discretion, (Oueers.) 

The Rev T. Binney said that if the acclamation 
with which Dr. Storrs’ suggestion bad been received 
meant anything, steps should be taken to carry out 
the proposal. He suggested that the week of prayer 
at the commencement of the year should be followed 
by a collection on behal of the Freedmen’s Aid Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr, RaLEi@n seconded the motion. 

Dr. STORRS suggested that any such contributions 
should be forw through the chairman and secre- 
tery of the Union to the committee of the Boston 
Congregational Convention. 

Dr. G. Sutru and Dr, Vau@Han cordially sup- 
ported the motion. | 

The Rev. Mr. Bacon, of the United States, briefly 
a dressed the mectiog. Hoe said that he had only been 
a week upon British soil, and intended to have been a 
silent listener to the proceedings of the assembly. 
He could not, however, silently receive the cordiality 
shown to him, and the enthusiasm which he had 
witnessed on the preceding evening. He had ever 
looked with feelings of veneration upon the Congre- 
gationalists of England. Perhaps the late feeling of 
the American Congregationalists towards their English 
brethren might be most truly described as the indig- 
nation of affection. When he listened to the eloquent 
and tender addresses of Dr. Raleigh and the manly and 
candid words of Dr. Vaughan, he felt reawakening in 
his breast the old sentiments of reverence and affection 
which had been slumbering for months and years. 
The Council of Boston hed determined to raise 
750,000 dollars for the work of evangelising the people 
of the South, and it was his confident belief that the 
money would be casily obt»ined. Depend upon it 
that the resolution uo ayrewi to would prove useful, 
and that in the Divine reward of the great work, the 
Congregationalists of Kugland would have their 
share. 


The resolution was agreed to, 


— 
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THE NON CONTOR MT. 


1 DENOMINATIONAL LITERATURE. 

The Rev. G. Surrm read a paper on denomina- 
tional literature. The of the bod 
occupied a high and useful position. The Evangelical 
Magazine, under its present gifted editorship, was 
making progress, and well nted the interests 
and overations of the denomination. The profits of 
the Christian Witness and Christian's Maga- 
zine during twenty-one years had been no less than 
10,0007. For a period of twenty-one years Dr. 
Vaughan had conducted the British Quarterly Review, 
and it was impossible to think of the services thus 
rendered without a sense of the deepest obligation. 
The of the denomination—he would 
name the Patriot as the oldest journal—had rendered 
good service, and it was to be regretted that, with 
regard to some of them, there was not that hearty 
support given which might have been expected. 
Efforts should be made to increase the circulation of 
tue periodical literature of the denomination, and he 
trusted that the remarks made would awaken interest 
on the subject. 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers moved a resolution ap- 
proving and adopting the paper. He was afraid that 
there was considerable backwardness on the part of 
the ministers in this respect. There was a lack of 
esprit de corpe— disposition to see only the excel- 
lences of the literature of other communities, and 
only the dofects of our own. With respect to the 
British Quarterly, he felt that the assembly ought to 
let Dr. Vanghan know how much they valued his 
services. 

The Rev. J. H. Wrtsow seconded the resolution. 
The number of weekly and monthly magazines issued 
had risen from 600,000 per annum in 1831 to 
6,900,000 in 1864; and of nes spapers from 38,648,000 
to 546,000,000. The denominational literature, he 
feared, had not increased in the same proportion. 

Mr. Prartr said he did know why one journal should 
be selected by Dr. Smith for especial commendation, 
when others had rendered equally good service to the 
Congregational body. He did not object to the men- 
tion of the Patriot ; but when he raw year after year 
in the Congregational Year Book the boast that there 
were many journals conducted by ministers of their 
denomination, he protested against the exclusive men- 
tion of any one paper. He was connected with a 
journal edited by Dr. Campbell that circulated much 
u Ore largely than the Patriot, and he did not know 
why it should be left out. (Heer, hear.) Then there 
was the Nonconformist — (applause) — which had 
rendered such signal service to Voluntaryiem, and 
always chronicled the proceedings of the Union. 
There was also another paper, the Christian World 
—(spplause)— which circulated sixty times as largely 
as the Patriot. 

Dr. Sutra said he did not wish to say anything in 
disparsgement of the other journals; but his reason 
for mentioning the Patriot was that it was the special 

en of the . which the others were not. 

r. Monty said he had a great de of sympathy 
with the remarks made by Mr. Pratt. He hoped the 
denomination would use more largely the penny press, 
which woes a great power, and that they would not 
push forward any particular papers irrespective of 
their literary and special merits. 

Dr. Vaveuan eaid it could not be expected that a 
denominations! literature would circulate so widely as 
a literature professing to be neutral. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that English Congregationslism 
did not influence the higher class of minds in the 
country. The Brilish Quarterly found its way into 
the reading-rooms of Oxlord and Cambridge, and of 
the clubs, and was much read. Its contributors in- 
cluded some of the most eminent men in the 9 
and it was regarded in many quarters as the only 
means for obtaining an insight into English Noncon- 
formity. 

Mr. Jurps, of Mere, said it was a matter of rezret 
that the two papers published in Bolt-court should 
be in any respect antagonistic to each other. He 
hoped that the differences would be privately recon- 
ciled. (Laughter.) He believed that the Nonconfor- 
mist was irce from the bitter feelings of the two other 
journals, 

The Cnatauax read a suggestion, to the effect that 
wealthy laymen should take steps to enable every 
minister in the body to read the British Quarterly 
Review. 

The Rev. II. ALton, in response to an invitation 
from the chair, eaid that he felt it unbecoming to 
say more than that both he and his colleague would 
do their best to meiutain the reputation of the Quar- 
terly. There would be ro difficulty in securing the 
best contributors, if a market price was paid for lite- 
rary labour. It was right to appeal to the denowina- 
tion to support its own literature, and be tru-ted that 
the subject would be taken up with spirit. He could 
promise that the literary merits of the contributions 
to the Quarterly should be carefully studied. 

A Country Pastor said that his experience fully 
bore out the remark that few ministers could afford 
to take in the British Quarterly. 

Mr. LEE, of Manchester, suggested that ministers 
who wished to take in the Quarterly, and felt they 
could not afford to do so, should rend in their names 
to Mr. Ashton. By this means two copies would not 
Lo forwarded to the same peraon, Tie motion was 
then agreed to. 

The Rev. R. Asuion rood a etater ert with regars 
to the Congregatioual ifs) book, showing the redue- 
tions and alterations ;ropered to be ma % ta the 
several editions. Amongst the new editions proj sea 
is one in limp cloth, designed fur Sunday -ovi clare, 
A selection had also been made of bymus for cot rge 
rervices, editious to be published at twope:-ce unt a 


penny. The committee asked the concurrence of the 
assembly in these plans, and the otment of a 
committee of revision and selection. Mr. Ashton con- 
cluded by moving a resolution on the subject, which 
was seconded by the Rev. T. James, and carried 
unsnimously. 

The Rev. J. Kexwepy suggested that the question 
of the entire construction of the Sunday - school hymn- 
book should be left to the committee. 


Mr. Mortry moved a resolution of instruction to | i 


the committee to convene a conference of ministers 
and laymen on the subject of education. 
The Rev. R. Maonzru seconded the motion, which 


was agreed to. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the hospitable 
friends who had entertained the members of the Union, 
and to the committee of entertainment. 

The Rev. T. Biuuxx proposed a vote of warm and 
hearty thanks to the chairman. He especially thanked 
him for the admirable address. The Rev. R. — 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to with 
enthusiasm. 

The Cuateman responded. He should go back 
from their meeting with greater love to the denomina- 
tion than ever. 

After a few words from the Rev. J. Marursox, 
welcoming the Assembly to Nottingham in the autumn 
of 1866, 

The assembly adjourned to dinner, which was 
served as before in the Victoria Rooms. At the close 
of the repast short and ſraternel speeches were made 
by — hosthenn, inoluding the Rer. T. Binney and 
Mr. Moruey, the latter gentleman expressing his 

that the time of tie assembly did not permit of 
the reading of the Rev. J. H. Wilson's on 
territorial missions, or the sending the 
churches of their members to visit and in other ways 


attend to the spiritual and temporal welfare of par- should do 


ticular districts. Votes of most cordial thanks were 
again passed to the Committee of Entertainment, and 
responded to by Mr. C. Gobwix and Mr, Siprgs. 

Tea was served in an adjoining room, after which 
most of the delegates adjourned to 


THE PUBLIC MEETING 
for the exposition of Congregational principles, held 
in the large hall under the presidency of J. R. Mills, 
eg, M. P. There was a large attendance. After 
singing and prayer, 

The CuarnMan said that it was a wise provision in 
the autumnel meetings of the Congregational Union 
to devote an evening to the exposition of Oongrega- 
tional principles. The pastors were too much con- 
cerned in secking the salvation of souls to preach 
their distinctive principles frequently from the pulpit, 
and hence it often happened that those principles were 
not clearly understood even by the attendants at the 
charches. He was quite sure they would leave that 
room none the less charitably disposed towards others, 
because they dwelt for some time upon the peculiar 
merits of their own ecclesiastical rystem. 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers said that thore was no 
reason to shrink from an avowal of principles held by 
such men as Oliver “romwell, Miltor, Bunyan, Howe, 
and Owen, Those principles, however, were very 
much misunderstood in the outside world, and even 
by some professing Congregationalists theniselver. 
There was a time when Dissenters were obliged to 
build small ane n obsoure situations, That was 
not a feature of Congregationalisin, but an sceideut. 
The same of any particular mode of worship, It 
was, however, wrong to identify Congregationali-in 
with such sccidental circumstances. Ker congre.a- 
tion had a right to decide for itself in these minor 
particulars, Nonoonlormity even was en accident, 
depending upon the existence of an MNetablished 
Church, and he demurred to the opmion which had 
been expressed by one of their own body, that the 
Government could by a stroke of the pea convert 
many Congregational ministers into ministers of the 
Establishment. The idea of a State-Ohurch was 
opposed to the idea of Congregationalism. It was 
the essence of Congregationalism that a church should 
consist of converted persons, but the mode by which 
conver-ion is to be determined was an accident. Sowe 
said that Congregationalism bed no essentials. There 
were said to be three parties—high, low, and broad; 
but he protested agaiost the notion that the denomina- 
tion had no policy or faith. It was asserted by the 
Spectator that Co: gregational ministers were held in 
a state of bondage by the laity. Not so: they were 
opposed to privstisw. Dr. Vaxghen, of Doncaster, 
denounced Congregationaliem as teuding to produce 
a time-serving ministry, out he forgot the power of 
Christian principles faithfully tenght. Let them be 
true to their principles, and God would on and bless 
them. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. II. W. Panktxsox, after stating that the 
effects of recent ill.ess would-cecempel hi to be brief 
in his remarks, proceeded to address the a-sem ly 
upon the re ation of church principles to spiritual lite 
and communion. ‘his was the relation of the deve 
lopment of the thing to the source of the thing 
Congregationalism was strong because it was nurtured 
to the habit of eelf-reiiance. The great chsracterirtic 
of the Establishment principle was, that it exel 4 
confederation above egreement, and the Church above 
Christ. Congregationalism, on the other bend, 
acknowledgea Curi-t only as Head. He believed in 
the precticatality of Congregationalism, and it reeted 
with tre members to show that it was efficient to mee: 
the exigene es of the world, (Cheere.) 

Ihe Rev. W. Curnpentson addressed the meeting 
on the relation of Congregational principles to per- 


suusl and conbmned eilort in the work of 
evangelisstim. Lie recognised the right of the 
u'ilitarianirtn of the present day to d the 


many 
individ 


K OPER ree 


very consciousness of, wishing well to the liberties 
of others made them reepect their own 
If Congregationaliem were let alone, 
harmless, but if attacked it was a very 
that just the 
quired to make noble-hearted citizens, 
accordence with the proverb, “ Live and let live,” 
with the Scriptures] maxim, “ As 
unto you, even so do 
believed that Congregationalism embodied the spirit 
of the English Constitution. Reference had been 
made to his namesake, There was atime in his life 
when on the very ground steted by that eminent man 
he decided to cast ia his lot with the Congregationalists 
instead of the Church of England. The Independent 
minister was an independent man. God's 
a noble race, There might be those among them who 


wae e Cburoh in this country which almost invariably 
took the other sides of those great questions. The 
ecolesiastical polity of the Oon s always 
brought them into sympathetic alliance with the free. 
He would sey to the young men whom he saw about 
him, “Keep to the deck of the old ship.” It had 
stood through many a storm, and would weather many 
“—-_ — — — some who t that, 

re wero trying to improve 
their practios, they were abandoning their inciples. 
That was not 80. Oo tionalism — aad die, 
because it rested on the Word of God, and contained 
within it all the essential elemente necessary to en- 
lighten men. (Loud cheers.) 

Lue meeting then separated, 

LEOTURE TO WOKKING MEN. 

On Wednesday evening, also, in connection with 
the Oungregstional Union, the Rer. Newman Hall 
gave a icoture to working men at the Broadmesd 
Rooms, when the large area was densely thronged, 
— ey of the audience being evidently those for 
whom the meeting was specially designed, Mr. 
W. H. Wills — K 

Ihe Rev. Newman Hatt, after a few preſatot 
rema: ke, said that everybody ought to be « — 
man. Some people seemed to that a gentle - 
man was a man ae ee to do—(laughter) ; 

y ought to work—as 


muscles—and the Apostle said 
not work neither let him eat, 
money he ought to work, and 
ought to spend it in doing some 
they seo how gentlemen if they bad money tried what 
good they could do? But by the general term 
“working men” they meant artisans, mechanics. 
And he had the honour of ad 
working-men that night. (Cheers.) In the course 
of a thoroughly practical address the rev. leeturer said 
that he did not want to flatter working-men, 
sometimes people did do so, and talked all sorts of 
blarney to them, but they liked a plain statement, 
and if they would excuse him—he did not wish to be 
rude—he would tell them what was one great reason 
why they did not come to church or chapel, and that 
was because they drank too much. (Oheers and 
laughter.) Mr. Porter, before the British Associa- 
tion, stated that the working classes of this country 
spent 49,000,000/, in strong drink; and let them 
imagine the loss of time, the sensual dullness and 
indiflerence to everything of an intellectual character 
through drink, (Cheers.) The love of drink kept 
the people down po itieally—(cheers) — for they would 
be a great power, wisely and religiously a power in 
the State, if sober, and no one could tell the extent of 
that power if the money spent in drink were spent in 
promoting their education and social comfort, 
(Cheers) Then enother of their drawbacks was the 
tyranny the working classes practi-ed amongst them- 
selves, anu that kept some of them from the house of 
God. Let tiem have their unions if they liked, and 
their laws an onget themselves if they wished, but let 
them not bring their laws and convictions upon 
others, 0 that they must starve. Ah, there was a 
tyranny amonget the working classes, who talked 
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his fellow~ ~ 
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logical discourse to young men, and there was a large 


OONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF EDUOATION. 


— one eS 


y from a small num 
He should not urge that their 

taught in the schools 
children, but he did think that the 
instructed in their duty towards God. 

OnAIRMAN made a few remarks relative to the 
which was established in 1843; 
ite object was to endeavour to prees upon their 
tions the neos 


of their rising 
responsibility 
of education ; aod it 
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„In the course of his speech 
h of the Dean of Bristol 
Clergy Society, 
those who wished to extend 
ust do so by voluntary 

d not give them new taxes 
id not choose to aid the Ohurch out of 
it would not be doneat all. He 
something for a dean to say. 
. E. J. Hagrianp then came for- 
a lengthy paper on “ Nonconformity in 
e record commenced as far back as the 
ent of James the First’s reign; and in 
he events of the early history of Noncon- 
traced, and brief sketches of 


bite 
4115 


: 


7 


11 
1 k 


formity in the city were 


oe to” 
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local meeting · houses. 
the efforts of the late Mr. W. D. Wills, Mr. H. O. 
Wills, and the revered Richard Ash, in extending 


—— — ie the city, but as the paper was 
too long to be read in extenso, the reader brought it to a 


premature termination. The Rev. Jonn STovuGaron, 
of London, who has lately visited Palestine, 
next gave some extracts from an interesting paper on 
his walks through Jerusalem, which excited great and 
frequent applause. Mr. 8. Moruzy, M.P., in moving a 
vote of ke to the readers of the two }).apers, 

the thorough hospitality offered to the 
members of the Union by the people of Bristol during 
. Gopwin — 7 resolution, 
i unanimously. ology hav- 
been sung, the benediction was pronounced, and 
proceedings of the autumnal meeting of the Union 


PUBLIO MEETING OF THE, FREEDMEN’S 
AID SOCIETY. 

On Friday afternoon « highly influentisl meeting 
in connection 1 ee this society x. held at = 
B. Scott, F. R. A. ., chamberlain of London, presided. 
There The chairman, in a few 
the emancipation of 
revolutions which the world had witnessed. They 
had been called together to aid the society called into 
existence by that momentous event, that they might 
iu some way provide for the necessities of those de- 

ed and hitherto oppressed human beings, cast, as 
t were, upon the sympathies of the world. (Applause.) 
They bad been privileged to see more than they hoped 
or prayed for, in the emancipation of four millions of 
oppressed and degraded men, and it behoved them to 
consider what were their duties and obligations, and 
what God expected them to do for those poor uafor- 
tunate people. The chairmen e on th's point, 
showing the way in which they could aid the society 
by gifts of clothing, money, &>., and in concluding by 
an earnest appeal to them for aid, he reminded 
how much could be done by the ladies of Bristol in 
providing for some of the wants of the freedmen 
during the ensuing winter. The Rev. T. Biuxxx then 
proposed the following resolution :— 
That desires to express its gratitade to 


this 
Almighty God for emanoi of the four millions of 
bondsmen in the Vuited 8 and also its 


of America, 
cordial —— with the Freedmen’s Aid any of London 
and with kind institutions formed out G reat Britain 


sym 
to miti the t men, as well as 
2 ͤ 
80 me or tae 
responsibilities 963 freedom. 
The reverend gentleman made a most eloquent and 
touching appeal to the meeting on behalf of the 
li negroes. The Rev. D. THomas seconded the 
resolution, and in alluding to what Bristol had done 
already in the matter, he said perhaps no city in 
England had done more, and he believed that the 
ladies of Olifton, Ootham, and Kingsdown felt a great 
deal of pleasure in meetin her to work in aid of 


cause of the society in a most able speech, in the 

of which he gave ae details of the 
condition of the freedmen. He concluded by commit- 
matter in solemn trust to their decision. The 


received. He devoted the major 


portion of an able speech to gi proofs that the 
ATH 


seconded, a resolution expressing the obligations of 
the meeting to Dr. Storrs and the Rev. Sella Martin. 
The resolution was carried, and the chairman having 
announced an additional contribution of 10/. from the 
Chamberlain of London, and 5. from Mr. A. 
Warren, the Rer. Mr. Bacon and the Rev. Mr. 
Holbrook addressed the meeting, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


De. Parxer’s Leotvures.—Wo understand that 
Dr. Parker is about to repeat his lectures on the Esta- 
blished Church and Dissent at the Baptist Tabernacle 
(Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s) on the evenings of November 
17th and 24th. 


Tae Sueewsscory CRUROAM- Ar Case. — We 
inserted, in our last number, a state nent of the 
position in which Mr. Jones bas been placed through 
the costs incurred ia this case, and of the steps now 
being taken to reinstate him, if possible, in his former 
business. We have always judged that appeals tothe 
courts of law on this question do very little good, that 
they 7 s unwise, and that litigation is not 
the best way to fight this battle. It appears, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jones was dragged into this case 
against his own judgment, and with promises of 
support which were never realised. We think that 


-houses given, it being stated that the under such: ciroumstances he is entitled to public 
t 


* 


sympathy, and should be glad to know that the 
appeal now made on his behalf is successful. The 
small extent to which the Shrewsbury people—Mr, 
Woodall excepted—sppear to have given their 
sympsthy, should be a lesson to others not to engage 
in such contests upon vague promises of help and 
oo-opot ation. 

Linz nA TIN OConrerence aT Mancurstar.—In 
connection with their operations for the — 

we are glad to observe that the Committee 

the Liberation Society have made arrangements to 
hold a Conference in the Town all, Manchester, on 
Wednesday, November 220d, when a deputation from 
the Committee, consisting of Mr. Miall, the Rev. N., 
W. Dale, of Birmingham, and Mr. Carvell Williamee 
will attend, and furnish information respecting the 
views and intentions of the Executive. The Conference 
will be followed by a public soirée, to be held in the 
evening of the same day. Invitations containing 
the requisite information are about to be issued ) 6 
society's friends in the Northern Counties, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Segzorat Sonpay Ssgevices.—The preachers at 
these services on Sunday last were as follows :— 
Pavilion Theatre, Rev. W. Haslam, M. A., Reotor of 
Buckenham, near Norwich; Standard, Rev. O. Kir- 


Nolan, „ Incumbent 

uare; Britannis, Rev. W. 

byterian ay Marylebone; and St. James's 
Hall, Rer. W. M’Auslane, minister of Finsbury- 
— Chapel, Moorfields, and the Rev. C. Winter, 
of Brompton. 

Cragemont OAPEL, PENTONVILLE-ROAD. — On 
Sunday next the Rev. William Guest will enter on 
his ministerial duties at this chapel, preaching morn- 
ing and eveninz. Mr. Guest, who succeeds Mr. 
Henderson, has for several years been the minister of 
Paul's Chapel, Taunton, where his labours were 
eminently successful. 

Misstonary Ornpination.—On Thursday, October 
19th, at Finchley East End Mr. James 
Ohalmers, formerly student of Oheshunt and 
more er of Highgate Missionary Institution, 
was ordained as a missionary to the South Seas, 
Although the weather was most unpropitious, the 
attendance was good and the whole service was of 
most interesting and impressive character. The Rev. 
Thomss Hill, of Finchley Common, conducted the 
devotional exercises. The field of labour was 
described by the Rev. W. Gill, formerly 11 
at Rarotonga (the station to which Mr. Ohalmers 
appointed). The Rev. John Corbin, of Orouch End, 
asked the usual questions, and offered the ordination 
prayer. Mr. Chalmers replied to the questions in « 
very interesting and satisfactory manner. The charge 
was given by the Rev. J. P. Wardlaw, President of 
Highgate Missionary [ostitu..on, and the service was 
brought to a close by the Rev. S. W. Moll, minister 
of the chapel, Mr. Chalmers is appointed to sail 
by the new missionary ship John Williams, which 
fact gave additional interest to the service. 

Great Matvern.—The Rev. Henry E. Allen, 
LL.B., of the University of London, and late of 
Spring-hill College, has received a uaanimous invita- 
tion and been en 8 minister of the Countess of 


Huntingdon’s O Great Malvern. 

Dax, Beps. ordination to the Oongrega- 
tional ministry of the Rev. W. J. Oraig (nephew of 
the late Rev. Thomas Craig, of Bocking), took place 
in Salem Chapel, Dean, Bedfordshire, on > 
Oct. 17th. Rev. Thomas Islip, of B 
delivered the introductory discourse; the Rev. John 
Trestrail, of Green» ich, offered the ordination prayer, 
and the Rev. Robert Halley, D.D., Principal of New 
Oollege, London, delivered the charge to the minister. 

NoORLAND, NEAR Hativax.—The opening services 
connected with the new Baptist chapel at Norland, 
near Halifax, took place on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday. In the afternoon of the former day the 
Rev. Peter Soott offered the dedica prayer, and 
the sermon was preached by the . Thomas 
Michael, of Halifax, and in the evening the Rev. H. 
Dowson, of Bradford, preached. The chapel has been 
built from plans prepared by Messrs. Ives and 
Son, Halifax, at a cost of about 600l., towards which 
about 250/. have been raised by subscription. 

SToxke-svuB-Hampow, SomenseTsHiIne.—The cere- 
mony of laying the foundation-stone of the new Oon- 
——— chapel about to be erected in Stoke- 
under-Hamdon, a large vi near Yeovil, took place 
on Wednesday week, Mr. Morley, M.P., officiating 
on the occasion, and subscribing 300/. The site on 
which the chapel is to be built is leased from the 
Council of the Duchy of Cornwall. The new building 
will be made to seat about 450 persons. Under the 
chapel will be a schoolroom, and class-rooms will also 
be constructed. The committee accepted the tender 
of Mr. Reynolds for 1,596“. It is further contem- 
ploted o erect a minister’s house at a cost of 300/. 

REDLAND ConGrREeGaTiIoNaL CuUROH, BrisToL.— 
After extensive enlargement and improvement, this 
church was reopened on Sunday week. Two sermons 
were preached by the Rev. David Thomas, D.D., of 
Stockwell, whose son, the Rev. Urijah Thomas, is the 
minister of the place. The reopening services were 
continued on Sunday last and Tuesday evening by 
the Revs, W. M. Statham, R. Bruce, and Newman 
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Hall, LL.B. By the enlargement about 180 extra 
sittings have been provided for many who were wait- 
ing for accommodation. The addition was effected 
by a transeptal chancel, one end of which is allotted 
to an organ, and another to seats on the ground floor 
and a convenient gallery. At the east end a memorial 
window to the late W. Day Wills, Eeq., has been 
erected by his son. The window is fitted with richly 
stained glass, on which are our Lord's 
les. The expense of the enlargement, besides 
he window, which is worth two bun guineas, is 
about 1.8000. 


Surrork OonarecaTionan Union. — The 
autumnal meetings of the western division of the 
country were on Friday, the 20th of October, at 
Long Melford presided over by the Rev. J. ty ina 
min of the place. Ministers or delegates from 
nearly all the churches of the diviei-n were present. 
Meetings for the transaction of buei -« were held in 
the morning and afterndon. Reports :. the Home 
Mission and Evangelistic stations were fg. se ted, and 
were of a highly satisfactory character, ho- ing good 
results to the work of the agents employed, though in 
some cases carried on where sealous opposition is dis- 
played. In the evening a public service was held in 
the chapel, when two interesting and forcible addresses 
were delivered, the former by the Rev. J. Reeve, of 
Stowmarket, the latter by M. Prentice, Keq., 
treasurer of the Union. 

Lovensoro’ Parx Cart, Barxton.—On Friday 
the congregation of the above chapel celebrated the 
fifth anniversary, In the morning there was . large 
attendance at a service conducted by the Hon. and 
Rer. Baptist Noel, who preached from the text (eb. 
> 16), 3 us oome —— to the throne 
o n evening a publio meeting, pro- 
ceded dy tea, was beld in —— After a 
hymn had been sung and prayer offered, the Rev. D. 
A. Herechell, the pastor, briefly sketched the history 
of the chapel. The total sum raised in five years on 
behalf of the building of the chapel and schoolrooms, 
the purchase of the freehold, and incidental charges, 
had been 83,8007. Of this but 702. remained to be 
wiped off, and the rev. gentleman made an earnest and 
touching appeal to his rs to effect this desirable 
object. The meeting was also addressed by Mr. 
Biden, the treasurer, the Revs. J. Rogers, Williams, 
Rowe, and Tiddy, ministers resident in the district. 
The singing of the doxo closed the proceedings. 
A considerable sum was co at the doors at the 
close both of the morning service and evening meet- 
ing. On Sunday the Rev. Dr. Halley preached anni- 
versary sermons at both morning and evening ser- 


Syow-nitt Conerecationat Cnc, WoLvsr- 
wAMPTON.—The anniversary sermons of the above 
of worship were preached on Sunday, Oct, 
by the Rev. W. Bevan, 1 pastor of the 
church, now of London. On Monday, the 23rd, a 
public tion service was held in connection with 
the settlement of the Rev. W. H. Charlesworth, for- 
merly of London. The ing devotional services were 
conducted by the Rev. J. Whewell, of West Brom- 
wich, and the Rev. W. J. Bain, of Bilston. The Rev. 
T. G. Horton, of Wolverhampton, then delivered a 
luminous and interesting address on Congregational 
prinel William Jones, Esq., senior deacon, gave 
brief but comprehensive statement of the rise and 
p of the church, together with the circum- 
stances which led to the present happy settlement. 
The Rev. W. H. Charlesworth gave an interesting 
ss and doctrinal statement; after * in 
Ww riate and touching words, the old pastor 
Rev. V. Beran) ” 


warmly recognised Mr. Charles- 
worth on behalf of the church and congregation, and 


* 
( 
the ministers present greeted him for themselves. The 
Rev. W. Bevan then offered a solemn and impressive 
ded prayer, after which the Rev. R. W. Dale, 


ol B 


M. A., irmi delivered a most masterly 
charge, founded on Col. i. 28, Whom we preach, 
war every man, &. The Rev. Robert Halley, 


M. A., head master of Tettenhall Proprietary School, 
pronounced the benediction. The sermon to the 
church and tion was preached on Tuesday 
ev oy the W. Bevan. The services were 
most y interesting and very largely attended. 
New Kwon ConeregatTionat Onvron, LILA 
NELLY.—The opening of the above place of worship 
for the public celebration of Divine worship took 
lace on Friday and Sunday, the 20th and 22nd of 
ber. Sermons were preached by the Revs. Thos. 
Binney, of London; James Parsons, of York ; J. T. 
Campell Gullan, Presbyterian minister, Swansea ; and 
Professor Morgan (in Welsh), Carmarthen. Large 
and ap ative congregations were attracted to all 
the through the populsrity of the preachers 
and the artistic beauty of the edifice. Visitors came 
in considerable numbers from the neighbouring towns 
of Swansea, Neath, Liandilo, and Carmarthen, end by 
all was manifested the spirit of Obristian liberality — 
the proceeds of both days’ services exceeding 500“. 
The church thus opened has been erected by aad for 
the people who for twenty-five years have worshipped 
in Park-street Chapel—a sanctuary built through the 
instrumentality of the Rev. David Rees, minister of 
the Weleh Church (Capel Als). The memorial stone 
was laid on the 26th of July, 1864, by John Crossley, 
„of Halifax. The building is Gothic in style, 
with tower and spire, it will seat 600 ns; there is 
a large schoolroom underneath, and at the back there 
are ministers’ and deacons’ vestries, and an infant- 
oloss · room. Through the liberality of a friend, « 
splendid organ has been provided. ‘I'he entire cost of 
the building, including organ, furniture for vestries, 
school and class-room, urchitects’ fees, and legal ex- 


bitants generally, have promised and subscribed about 
1,7007., thes leaving about 8001. to be seoured. 
It is fully expected that the Engli 
Building Society will aid by « liberal grant or loan. 
The town of Llanelly has a large population, chiefly 
Welsh, but the Anglicised Welsh and Engiish resi- 
dents are steadily on the inorease. The friends by 
whom this convenient and beautiful edifice has been 
built respectfully appeal to the Christian public for 
their sympathy and material help, that the place may 
speedily freed from the burden of debt. The 
architects are Messte. Landell and Bedells, John- 
street, London. 

Giaseow.— Eatinton-srnekt UConrerroitronar 
Cuvurcu.—The ſoundatioch stone of Kglinton-street 
Congregational church, situsted at the corner of Kglin- 
ton-street and Devon- street, which is being erected for 


881 
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ings tea was given to 1,200 children connected with 
the schools. 


THE MINISTRY, 


The Times says,“ We have reason to 
at the Cabinet Council held on Saturday no 
tion was offered to Rarl Russell’s proposals tor the 
reconstruction of the Min . If we are 
informed, Karl Russell l 
vacated by the death of Lord 
Clarendon will be the new Seoretary 
Affaire, and Mr. Gladstone will consent to 
the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Leader of the House of Commons. In other 
even to the Irish Secre ip, we there 
be for the present ——— 8. 1 
Karl Russell had an interview with the Queen st 
Windsor Castle. 


Laurieston Congregational Church, Nicholson-street, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. David Russell, 
was laid on Saturday afternoon, in presence of a large 
gathering of friends, The Rev. David Russell pre- 
sided on the occasion, and in the course of his open- 
ing addresses stated that by their removal to the spot 
where they were, it was believed that in this new 
sphere and building they would be placed in more 
advantegeous circumstances than they had hitherto 
been for promoting the great ends for which a church 
exists, The ample accommodation which they would 
have for Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes would, it 


departments of Christian work. The foundation-stone 
was then laid in the usual manner by Mr. Ralph 
Wardlaw, treasurer of the church, after which the Rev. 
Mr. Pulsford engaged in prayer. Mr. William 
Hamilton then, in the name of the church, presented 
Mr. Wardlaw with a handsome silver trowel, ase 
memorial of the event, which was appropriately 
acknowledged. Prayer was then offered by the Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw Thompson; and the Rev. A. G. 
Forbes brought the proceedings to a close by pro- 
nouncing the benediction. The new church is to 
have a frontage of 62 fert to Eglinton-street, and 
extending 82 feet along Devon-street. It will be in 
the decorated style of Gothic architecture of a simple 
type, from designs by Mr. John Burnet, architect, The 
basement floor contains a hall 46 feet by 30 feet and 
10 feet high, capable of acoommodating 220 persons, 
a house for church-offic:r, a large room for deacons, 
and a ladies room, with all the usual conveniences, 
and a store room. The vestry is on the line of the 
basement floor, over which is an o cham- 
ber, open towards the church through a large arch in 
the north wall. The church, with gallery at west end 
* is seated for 700 persons. 

1oxer ConerscatTionaL Cnc, Sr. 
—A series of interesting services in connection with 
the above church has been lately held to celebrate the 
jubilee of the schools, and ths extinction of the dobt 
on the new church and large school premises. These 
schools, which now contain upwards of 1,000 children, 
wore erected at a cost of 2,000/., and are commodious 
and complete in all their arrangements. They oon- 
sist of an infant-school for 400 children, on the base- 
ment story; over this is the principal schoolroom, 
sixty feet long, with accommodation for 400 children 
in classes; there is also a lecture-room with capncity 
for 250 persons, and four convenieut class-rooms, 
together with a chapel-keeper’s house. When these 
buildings were completed the old school in Andrew- 
street was given up, and the teachers and scholars 
took position of their new abode. These schools were 
no sooner opened than they were filled with children, 
and so it has continued up to the present time. In 
connection with this church there is also a very 
efficient mothers’ meeting. Village preachers are sent 
out into the surrounding districts, cottage prayer- 
meetings and district visitation are carried on, and 
help afforded to various institutions for the proseou- 
tion of home and foreign missions. It has been cal- 
culated that this congregation has, since the erection 
of the church, ten years when there were only 
forty-five members in church-fellowship, expended in 
the erection of the building, the carrying-on of stated 
worship, and other benevolent purposes, the sum of 
16,000/, An effort in connection with the Bicentenary 
movement was made to olear off the remaining debt 
of 1,600/. upon the chapel schools, before Mr. Paton’s 
resignation of the pasturate. This effort, continued 
and completed under Mr. Tarrant’s ministry, has been 
successful. The church has been closed for cleaning 
and improvements, and, on Sunday, Oct. 8, it was 
reopened for Divine worship. On the following Mon- 
day a publio soirée was held in the schoolroom, which 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion, to celebrate 
the jubilee of the old Wicker School and the extino- 
tion of the entire debt on the new church and schools. 
Tne meeting, owing to the numbers present, was ad- 
journed to the church, and was there presided over by 
John Crossley, Exq., who has rendered liberal aid in 
the erection of the schools. The Rev. J. B. Paton, 
to whom much gratitude is due for his successful 
efforts and unwearied labours for the benefit of the 
place, was also present, and spoke words of earnest 
sympathy and loving counsel to the people lately under 
his pastorate. Thomas C:ambers, Esq., C. O., M. P., 
delivered an eloquent speech on the importance of 
education, and particularly of religious education. 
The meeting was also addressed by Dr. Pankhurst, 


was hoped, prove of no little service to them in these 


A further Cabinet Council was held on Monday at 
the Foreign Office. No doubt Earl Russell oommu- 
niosted to the other Ministers the result of his visit to 
the Queen. After the Council Mr. Gladstone 
started for Scotland. He is to be fed at . 

The fact that these Councils have been attended by 
all Lord Palmerston’s late marke, says the 
| Daily News, the cordiality of that 
_ between the members of the Government, and their 
hearty and prompt acceptance of the leadership of 
Feri Russell. It fully anticipates a Ministerial ro- 
form in the first session of the new Parliament. The 
altered ociroumetaaces of the times, the cha re- 
lations of partiva, and the character of the 
who will henceforth determine the action of the 
Government, all foreshadow a revival of political 
activity. lo keep together the Liberal majornty 
returned at the last election, its spirit must be raised 
by the feeling that it has a worthy part to a The 
Post is of opinion that the success of a Ministerial 
Reform Bill is extremely doubtful. The netion is 
indifferent. The Saturday Review says that a reform 
bill of some kind will almost certainly be proposed, 
and hopes it will be a moderate one. 


| Saunders’ News-Letter gives currency to a rumour 
that Sir Robert Peel hes resigned the Onief “14 4 

ship of Irelend, and that he will be succeeded by Mr. 
Monseell, M P. for the county of Limerick. 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, Nov. 1, 1866, 
The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Liverpool 
Party peed dhrcegh conceal of thn getaclael Sinai 
through sev 
i on made an exoursion on the 
they had luncheoa with the Mayor, and then returned 
t» Knowsley. 
| JivspaTouRs on THe Anrssintan Quustiow,—Kerl 
Rus»!! publishes in last night’s Gasetie a despatch 
which lo has written to our Oonsul in K in 
reference to the Abyssinian prisoners, His 
traces the history of our conneotion with Abyssinia 
with a view of relieving the Government from 
on account of the manner in which they have dealt 
with the imprisonment of Mr. Oameron. He 


— 


that England bas ever behaved unfairly to Abyesitia. 
What she has ever held in view has been 
the extension of her commerce. As to M 


while his lordship does 2 
the Egyptians against Avyssi went 
ype and —— blamed for 
Russell h that Mr. Raseam’s mission w 

ours the —— of Mr. Cameron, who ill be 

of mischief in Abyssinia in future by bein — 
elsewhere. Lord Russell finishes by declaring that 
those who think England ought to interfere ia 

of Abyssinia because it is Christian gainst Egypt and 
Turkey because they are Mahommedan, are not in 
the least likely to have their wishes gratified. 


Eng- 
land, his lordship says, has obligations various and 
|heavy enough, Ra without undertaking so costly, 
hazardous, and unpro6table a protectorate.” : 


Tereiste KTrLOstox ory 4 GasomeTen.—An 
plosion, far more serious in the loss of life and 
to property it has ocoasioned than that of the 


of the 
others were 


knocked down and bruised by the flying débris. 


houses near were shaken, so that every pane of gless 
in them was broken, and inside partition walls were 
thrown dowo. Farther off damage of a similar kind 
was done, and the shock of the explosion was felt 
miles away from the gas-works. As soon as possible 
attention was paid to the sufferers. It is impossible 
to say as yet how many men are billed. Seven bodies 
it is stated have been taken from the ruins, and it is 
feared there sre several more still buried. The 
wounded were most numerous. They were taken in 
cabs to hospitals and private houses, and received 
every attention. Two men died in the hospital. The 
cause of the explosion is not known. 


of Manchester; Dr. Faiding, of Rotherham College ; 
the Revs. H. Tarrant, D. Loxton, Brewia Grant, and 
other ministers and friends. The announcement that 
the entire buildings, costing upwards of 8,000/., were | 
now unencumbered by debt, was received with much 
satisfaction. On the Tuesday and Wednesday even- 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The srrivals of home-grown wheat fresh up to our market 
to-day were small, bat in fair condition, The trade was very 
firm for all qualities of produce, and the alvance iu prices 
realised on Monday was fully supported. A moderate supply 
of — wheat was ou the stands. Most descriptions were 
in steady request, at quite M „ currency. Floating 


cargoes of were in request, at late rates. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tus mortal remains of Lord Palmerston were 
joterred in Westminster Abbey on Friday, 
without pomp, though with impressive so- 
lemnity. Though many have beeu more deeply 
mourned, the memory of few of our departed 
atateemen has been so widely honoured. In 
London and in all the principal towns of the 
country, shops were partially closed and bells 
tolled. The many thousands who lined the 
streets through which the fuueral cortége passed 
exhibited a respectful regret for the statesman 
who has almost from time immemorial guided 
the destinies of thiscountry. Within the Abbey 
every grade of society except the lower sections 
wasrepresented—from Royalty downwards. Here 
the sorrow was moregevuine because more heart- 
felt. Lord Palmerston was the embodiment of 
those national qualities which are best appre- 
ciated iu the upper circles of society—the success- 
ful exponent of that moderate Conservatism 
which leavena the English aristocracy, and has for 
eo many yearerepressed all reforming euergy. But 
all who assisted on that melancholy occasivn, 
whatever their political leanings, must have 
been alive to the conviction that the grave was 
not only closiog over the remains of an experi- 
noed statesman, but over au epoch of national 


The Cabinet has been reconstructed, though 
not yet All its old members 
have exhibited a spirit of confi- 
u their new chief aud self-abnegation 
which remarkably contrasts with the un- 
measured eriticiam of a portion of the Press. 
When Mr. Denman, in his address to the electors 
of Tiverton, declares his intention to resist “all 
attempts, from within or from without, to 
that Government 1 

or merits, before 


opportunity of proposing 


, and by 

ex 
3 journals 
tly ruuuing down Earl 
Cabinet from the moment of its birth. 
Earl of Clarendon accepts the post of Foreign 
Secretar y—onerous at the present time because of 
the Ities arising out of the Alabama 
claims—and hie successor as Chancellor of the 
Tancaster will no doubt be selected 
House of Commons, It is probably 
in connection with this appoint- 
perbaps some other Ministerial re- 
te, that has post poned the swearing in 

of the members of the new Cabinet. 
some cheering news respecting the 
plague The disease is sensibly diminish- 
ing in the metropolis, where its ra have been 
most severe. The Chairman of the kets Com- 
mittee announced the otber day that, though the 
supplies of cattle from abroad are greater than 
ever, very few diseased animals now appear in the 
Islington market, The Privy Council have made 
an attempt to supply some statistics on the sub- 
ject, which, though meagre, are interesting. Up- 
wards of 14,000 cattle are known to have 
been attacked by the plague since its first 
a ance, of these nearly 12,000 have died. 
proportion of cures in the cases given is 
only tive per cent.; but it is probable a large 
number have not been reported to the Privy 
Council, These statistics, however, dispose of 
the alarmiug rumour that the disease is making 
so much progress that the Commission of In- 


é 


is disposed to recommend the assembl 
1 without delay for the adoption 


summary measures for it. The 14,000 


cases are but a small ion of the 
hu of thousands of 7 — over 
the country, and it would seem, so far as these 
facts indicate, that whole counties are almost free 
from the con 


ting with some anxiety 
created in America 


by between Mr, 
Adams and Earl , it is interesting to note 
any authentic of the sentiments of oor 


trans-Atlantic cousins towards this country, Sir 
Morton Peto, and other English capitalists, have, 
as our readers are aware, lately been ing a 
tour through the United States. They were 
received with the most cordial hospitality— 
their journey being “almost a royal pro- 
gress.” Of course the mission of these gentle- 
men was likely to commend itself to the 
practical Yankee mind; but the correspondent 
of the Daily News, whose intelligence and 
trust worthiness were signally vindicated through- 
ont the late civil war, observes that the 
marked attentions shown to Sir Morton and his 
friends may be safely ascribed to the general 
and apparently ineradicable desire of the vast 


terms 
— | —— 109 of bee BF amp com- 
munity of origin, and of re and political 


ideas, which I think it would, in spite of the 
laugh it now excites whenever it is mentioned, 
take centuries of separation and estrangement 
utterly to destroy.” We only trust that these 
anticipations may not be weakened by jany irri- 
tation arising out of the late diplomatic corre- 
spondence. 


Feniauism is almost forgotten on this side the 
Atlantic, even before the large number of 
arrested persons have been brought to trial in 
Dublin. But in America the Brotherhood have 
been making imposiug demonstratious, There has 
been a grand Congress of the Centres, Head 
Centres, and all the other notabilities of the fra- 
ternity, who have sat in secret session with 
armed sentinels at the door. Half a million 
dollars have been promised ; “ General Sweeny, 
of the regular army, has been presented; and 
Colonel Murphy has tendered to the Congress 
the services of twenty colonels and other officers 
and soldiers of the late Federal volunteer army.“ 
But with all this parade of doing something for 
a movement which has collapsed in Ireland, 
the American journals ridicule Colonel Ma- 
honey’s Congress as an abortion; and one 
of them] sarcastically expresses a strong convic- 
tion that, however great the number of filibus- 
tering Irishmen who embark for Kurope, they 
can well be spared by their adopted country. 
The conspirators seem to be in almost as bad 
odour in America as in Ireland. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


On the demise of Lord Palmerston a Russell 
administration presented itself as a kind of 
political necessity. We 1 it, however, with 
a strength of trust with which we have long been 
unfamiliar. The rearrangement of the Cabinet 
Pa some features open to adverse criticism ; 

t it strikes us as, in the main, well adapted to 
the work that is immediately before it. Whether 
it will command the confidence of the recently- 
elected House of Commons appears to us a ques- 
tion of far less moment than whether it will catch 
the mind of the nation, and fairly interpret it by 
ite measures. It is not unlikely that a Parlia- 
ment retarned by constituencies who had no 
— programme before them, and who were 

ft to be governed by party instincts and per- 
sonal attachments, may prove but an ill-con- 
structed instrumeut for giving legislative sha 
to a policy of progress; but if such a policy 
determined on, and if her Majesty's Ministers 
are resolved, if necessary, to submit it to the 
ultimate judgment of the people, there can be uo 
reasovable doubt of their commanding adequate 
support, If there be a real correspondence 
between the wish of the nation and the intention 
of the Government, a mutinous House of Com- 
mons will prove to be but an intermediate and 
temporary obstacle. But we fancy it will not 
be mutioous in presence of a firm will. 

Our hope in the existing Government rests 
upon more than one pillar. In the first place, a 
continuance of the Palmerston policy, or, more 
properly speaking, lack of policy, is wanting 
in all the couditions which are indispensable to 
ite success. The late noble Premier met those 
conditions, His length of service, his apparent 
success iu the conduct of the Crimean war, his 
irrepressible gaiety of spirit, his marvellous tact, 
and his extreme age, cow bined to obtain for him 
a tulerauce which his successors have uo right to 
—— Persoual considerations overbore politi- 

preferences, and the noble Viscount turned 


the fact to account. Earl Russell can presume 
upon no such advantages. His temperament, 
apart from his policy, is repellent ra 

attractive. He is not likely to 
whom he fails to convince. Not he, but 
measures, must be relied on for gaining 
heren:s. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, is a favourite, 
but his popularity is not due to charac- 
teristics. As to the rest of the Cabinet, without 
wishing to disparage the excellencies of any one 
of them, it is certain that none would redeem a 
falling Government. To win its wa , therefore, 
it must win it by policy, or utterly fail. It can- 
not do so by following io the steps of Lord Pal- 
merston. It lacks the requisite qualifications ; 
and even if it possessed them, a slight knowledge 
of 12 might suffice . convince it that 
many indulgences are granted to an original 
which are not extended to his successor in the 
same line. It was possible for him to act in re- 


more 
mious Lord 
Palmerston. Well, but our estimate of or 
loss must depend entirely on the sort of func- 
tion which Lord Palmerston discharged. What 
if it resembled that of a cork in a bottle of 
champagne? The wine minus ite stopper is 
surely none the worse, Perhaps, the one thing 
required by it to show its intrinsic excellence 
was precisely the removal of that re 
which prevented its appearing to be y what 
it was. Ruuoing through the list of Cabinet 
Ministers who serve under Karl Russell, we meet 
with no name to excite our apprehension, and 
with some to encourage our hope. If there be 
amongst them any obstinate obstructives, at any 
rate they sre not indispensable to the existence 
of the administration. As gillies to the old 
chieftain they may have had some importance 
—as opponents to the new one, happily, they 
have uone. Russell and Gladstone constitute 
the soul of the Cabinet, and as neither of them 
could quit it without leaving it a wreck, either 
of them singly, and much more both of them 
together, wil a ruling voice in regard to 
its policy. That they are mainly at one with 
each other, constitutes the internal strength of 
the Goveroment—that in relation to the most 
important point of all they are in unison with 
the sober judgment of the country, gains for it 
external support. 


We count it asa — of singular good fortune 
for the people that both the noble Premier aud 
the leader of the House of Commons have 
identified their official aspirations with a 
successful effort to place the representative 
institutions of the country upon a broader 
basis. To this they are severally pledged, not 
only by their autecedents, but, as we veril 
believe, by their convictions. The Premier's 
ad vauoed inasmuch as it bas not weaned 
him from the object of his ambition, will but 
make him the more anxious to inscribe his name 
upon a new Reform Act before death shall have 
ralysed his hand—and the Chancellor of the 
chequer’s impulsive vigour will forbid any 
delay which the necessity of the case does not 
impose upon him. To Earl Russell we may 
confidingly look to protect us from new-fangled 
crotcheta—to Mr. Gladstone, to embody a 0 
intelligible principle in carefully-elaborated 
details, The old-fashioned constitutional tastes 
of the one will work well with the inventive 
ingenuity of the other. We should not be sur- 
prised at having next Session a better, safer, 
completer measure laid before Parliament than 
any it bas been invited to discuss since 1832, 
and we are convinced that it will not be sub- 
mitted but with a view to its being passed. The 
chief of the 1 — 1 „ for his 
courage — his lieutenant eeply impressed 
with what is due to the sonatas,” th are in 
earnest, and both will evoke earnestness. The 
Horemans, the Lowes, the Masseys, and the 
Blacks of the Lower House will have little 
scope for intellectual antics. They must cross 
7 to the Opposition to get range for their 


With regard to ecclesiastical questions we do 
not care to ask what are the probable views of 
the Russell administration. Its special business 
is to amend the representation. When that is 
done, public opivion will make short work with 
many of the difficulties which now impede the 
progress of religious equality. We are content 
to wait in prospect of having the case heard 
before a more — tribunal. Nevertheless, 
we are not distrustful of even the present 
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Parliament, nor even of Mr. Gladstone, for 
what may be required of them next Session. 
But whilst they have in hand the preliminary 
enterprise of Parliamentary Reform, we imagine 
they will not be embarrassed by 
which an amended representation would 
triamphantly secure. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


Once more Italy has had the good sense, or 
the good fortune, or both, to disappoint the 
enemies of her unity and independence. The 
second general election to the Parliament of the 
newly-constituted kingdom has resulted in the 
return of a considerable majority of deputies 
who profess their adhesion to the general prin- 
ciples of policy which were sanctioned by the 
last Chamber. We are not yet informed of the 
relative numbers of the different y represen- 
tatives—but from the latest te which 
have reached us we gather that the country has 
expressed a decided preference for a quiet, 
patient, sober, and ful prosecation of the 
objects it has at heart. In these objects the 
majority does not materially differ from the 
“party of action,” but only as to the methods 
by which they are to be sought. Rome and 
Venetia are equally desired by both as the com- 
plement of the I kiogdom—but while the 
national party prefers to wait the natural evolu- 
tion of events as the surest as well as the 
least costly means of getting possession of 
what it regards as ite own, the party of 
action would compass the end by more im- 
mediate, more violent, and more perilous means. 
To these latter the Convention of September 30 
signifies ncthing less than a betrayel of the 
national rights, and the famous Quadrilateral is 
but an incentive to instant war with Austria. 
They have not yet learned the unspeakable value 
of patience in the conduct of political warfare. 
They won so easily what they have already ac- 

uired (though not till after the Emperor 

apoleou had opened a way for their triumphs), 
that they seem to imagine all difficulties they 
have yet to encounter to have their base in 
nothing more solid than the imagination. They 
are possessed with a notion that France and 
Austria would speedily give way to a bold popu- 
lar demonstration headed by Garibaldi. The 
national party, however, entertain soberer ex- 
tions. They are willing to see what will 
meof Rome when the French army of occupa- 

tion has been withdrawn from it, and they trust 
that Venetia will at no very distant period fall 
into the hands of Italy without the necessity 
of flinging away a hundred thousand lives, and 
burying an enormous mass of treasure beneath 
the walls of the Quadrilateral. To assimilate and 
consolidate the institutions of the various pro- 
vinces, to suppress brigandage, to utilise the 
immense estates of the Church, to lighten the 
weight of taxation, and to develope the material 
and industrial resources of the peninsula, is the 
most certain way in their opinion to strengthen 
the hands and to increase the moral power of 
Italy, aud this having been done, time and the 
natural current of events will do the rest. 
There are few Eoglishmen who will not endorse 
their judgment as the outcome of good sense— 


and few, therefore, who will not be tified by 
the ascendancy of these reasonable views in the 
newly-elected Chamber. The gain of a few 


additional seats by the party of action will excite 
no serious apprehension, while it may stimulate 
the Government to a more energetic prosecution 
of the policy it represents. Ou the whole, Itely 
is to be congratulated upon having surmounted 
a formidable danger. 

Looking forward to these elections, we took 
occasion, some weeks , to advert to the 
desperate efforts then being made by the reac- 
tionary party—comprising the most ignorant 
portion of the landowners and the great majority 
of the regular clergy—to recover the position 
from which the revolution had driven them, 
The result has proved how little cause there was 
for apprehension on this score. The party have 
returned but an insignificant minority, scarcely 
reaching to 5 per cent., we are assured, of the 
whole number of deputies. The circumstance 
may be regarded as all the more satisfactory 
inasmuch as legislation in Italy for some years 
to come must needs have an intimate bearing 
unden ber ecclesiastical condition. The Govern- 
men, „hl in anticipation of public opinion, 
has avnvou.ced its intention of bringing forward 
measures for the suppression of religious corpora- 
tions, and for more usefully applying in various 
ways their immense revenues, and doubtless 
this work will claim the best energies of Parlia- 
ment throughout its first session. But, in 
addition to this, the evacuation of Rome by 
the French, which is to be completed by Sept. 
30, 1866, will, no doubt, be attended or speedily 
followed by eventualities which will tax the 
prudence and patriotism of the Chamber to deal 


that the adherents of the 
have a eae — j numbers to 
overawe 1cy 0 net, nor to 
cipitate a violent collision bet ween Ital aud the 
Vatican. Had the reactionaries made ves 
as strong in the Chamber of Deputies as the 
— of action have succeeded in doing, there 
no saying how far they might have ee 
the wisest — and measures of Victor 
Emmanuel's Government by appealing to the re- 
ligious sympathies of the faithful, not in their 
own ye ey , but throughout the world. 
As he : y are too weak to do more than 
slightly, and perhaps beneficially, modify a polio 
witich they naturally regard with the A. ene | 
apprehension and abhorrence. 


And now we earnestly trust that Italy will 
settle down with a will to the work before her. 
Her finances are in a deplorable, we had almost 
said an alarming, condition of embarrassment. 
Her naval and military establishments are far 
too extensive and costly for her present need. A 
world of useful internal changes invites her best 
consideration, and, we may add, the most useful 
of them are also the most 
becomes her to lay aside her ambitious . 
tions and assiduously to make the best of the 
dominion she already enjoys. This is the policy 
to which we hope the second Parliament of 
Victor Emmanuel will loyally devote itself. 
Whilst so e it need fear no external foe. 
Austria has her more than full of her own 
affairs, and is perhaps in a worse financial posi- 
tion even than her neighbour. France is not 
disposed to a policy of encroachment, and the 
other great Powers wish well to Italy. Nothing 
on now imperil the kingdom but her own im- 
patience to recover the whole of her inheritance, 
and her consequent neglect of that portion of it 
on which she has already entered. That she 
knows how to keep her spirit under control she 
has again proved by the recent elections, and has 
thereby given ber friends an augury of her 
permanent progress, 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


Tat paternal regard which was, a few years 
ago, shewn for the educational needs of the 
young of the working classes, is now transferred 
to the youth of the middle classes. We believe 
there is as much reason for caution, in the one 
case as in the other, in interfering too much 
with the ordivary law of supply and demand. 
What has been the result of the forced system of 
working-class education which the State has 
stimulated by gifts and bribes? Has it not 
been, to so great an extent educational p 
in the wrong direction, that the Privy Council 
Committee have been obliged to initiate changes 
which have altered the basis of instruction in 
State-assisted schools There is good reason to 
believe that the deficiencies of education among 
our upper and lower middle classes are ecagge- 
rated—that is, that the improvements brought 
about in a natural way bave not been sufficiently 

ised. The status of the schoolmaster has 
been gradually rising, and the profession has 
found means to adopt better safeguards ust 
incompetence than any Government could devise. 
Is there not imminent some danger that increased 
educational facilities for this middle section of 
the — may be obtained at a too heavy 
cost 


The question is one of deep interest to Non- 
conformists, and we are glad to observe that it 
was mooted, though rcarcely discussed, at the 
I Union meetings last week. There 
is no doubt that the Established Church has 
abuodant means for working in this direction to 
its own advantage. Almost all the endowed, to say 
nothing of the great public, schools in the country 
are at present a monopoly in ita hands. It is a 
social influence of enormous power to wield. 
The clergy of the Church of Euglaud, assisted 
by a considerable section of the gentry, are also 
exhibiting t activity in organising county 
schools of a high class and on a large scale, quite 
independent of the State. These are, with 
scarcely one exception; High Church seminaries, 
in which a very superior secular education is 
combined with careful training ion Tractarian 
doctrines and practices, The State Church 
clergy are wise in their generation. They have 
a perfect right to establish these sectarian insti. 
tutions with their own money. We might have 
wished that they had adopted a broader basis. 
But as they have chosen to make middle-class 
education a denominational affair, the large body 
of the middle classes outside the pale of the 
Establishment is driven to separate action in 
self-defence. 


It was evidently in view of these facts that 
Mr. John Crossley last week at Bristol proposed 
the establishment of first-class proprietary 


schools, on the principles of Evangelical Non- 


with, —— and successfully, and it is matter of ey but without sectarian 


ble. For a while it | zeal. 


* vate school 
8222 out — — a Nigh sees 
on and a flourish tion o to 
efficiency of its 2 Poetd 
ty, such 
th 


were the requisite teachi middle- 
i 

class institutions caching capsaltz, ou multi- 

— 


_ by Tractarian 


The fact, however, remains that a considerable 


portion of the youth of Nonconformist 
uninstructed as to the value of their — 


plied, and compete successfull 
schools which are being foun 


i 


of 

This 

if all 

thro to the nation, and allowed 
wo nation 

to be the monopoly of a — 

Nonconformists free access not only to the 


universities, but to their prizes, and they 
have less inducement to forsake their 
and would, also, as more than one 
professor acknowledges, bring fresh blood into 
those seats of learning, The middle-class 
local examinations conducted under univ 
auspices are doing much to elevate the 
of school education. But Church 
operating in this direction 
— muster in a knowledge of the 
aviog now certain advantages 

examined in that volume. Such sectarian 
tendencies the throwing open of the universities 
one to abate if not extinguish. 

existing circumstances, when middle- 
class education has become so anxious and im- 
portant a publie question, Nonoonformista seem 
8 not only to put forth all 
their private efforts to extend educational faci- 
lities, but to claim from the State all that they 
have a right to demand—to ask that they may be 
admitted on equal terms to the Universities; that 
endowed schools, so far as they are public pro- 


i 


rogress | perty, should be made available for them; and 


that in any reform of the abuses of educational 
endowments their rights as a part of the 
should not be ignored. It may be ine 
that denomioational schools for the 
classes should abound, but it will also be a public 
benefit that there should be many institutions 
after the type of the City of London School, 
where Nonconformist youths may obtain a first- 
— education without sacrificing their prin- 
ciples. 


IN MOURNING. 


Om the black-sealed, handsomely-printed ticket 
whioh entitled the bearer to an entrance into West- 
minster Abbey on the 27th of October, this intima- 
tion appeared in conspicuous characters—“ No person 
admitted except in mourning.” Though it does not 
seem to have been rigorously enforced, there was 
nothing in such a regulation to object to. Its omis- 
sion would have been far more likely to give rise to 
complaint, The very nature of a pageant requires one 
part of it to be in keeping with another. If you 
appeal to the mind through the eye, you must not 
present to the imagination at one and the same 
moment, suggestions of deaths and of marrieges. The 
ceremony in question, moreover, was one in which 
unanimity was peculiarly sppropriete, and if costume 
was to any extent the language to be employed, 
unanimity as expressed by a uniformity of colour. 
Spectators were as real an ingredient in the spectacle 
as those who took pert officially in the service or the 
procession. The object was to do « public act of 
homage to 6 man who had been, of late years, 
eminently a public favourite, and it would have been 
to say the least, incongruous, if those who formed 
numerically by far the largest portion of the assembly, 
should have put themselves, even in sppearauce, out 
of sympatby with the solemnity of the hour. 

Bat we are uot about to discuss the whole sub- 
ject of funereal observances, and still less to stand up 
for the proprietyjof invariably calling in the milliner 
and the tailor as exponents of sorrow. It is one 
thing to abstain, in any particular instance, from 
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offering » shock to existing customs, and quite another 


thing to approve of the customs themselves. Through 
whatever language it speaks, snd however clumsy or 
much - abused the code of signals which at any time it 
adopts, haman bereavement is by far too actual and too 
grave a thing to bo treated unfeelingly or with disrespect. 
The misfortune is, that instead of being left to inde. 
pendent choice and individual feeling, the assumption 
of “inky suite” is impressed alike on thore 
who regard the practice as suitable and expressive, 
and on those to whom it appears neither one nor the 
other. For our own part, we should like to see the 
whole stock of hearse, plumes, and undertakers’ cloaks 
buried in one capacious vault together, and the 
materials now used for deep mourning” and helf 
mourning” employed for the most part in some 
different and more rational manner. It may be said 
that the measuring and making of new suits of clothes 
gives u salutary change or direction to some minds in 
the first hours of their grief. But there are probably 
at least as many minds to which these employments 
seem all the more painfully and ignobly irrelevant, 
because they are at that very time craving anxiously 
the solitude and repose which may help them all the 
sooner to discern where they are in tnis strangely 
broken circle of their life, and to recover, through 
meditation and prayer, the disturbed volume ol 
adgment and feeling. When the whole world seems 
planged into sudden night, and the very course of 
mature changed by some one sharp and sudden stroke 
of death, it may doubtless be a relief, or even one of 
the sad luxuries of woe, to multiply signs and demon- 
trations of sorrow, and to be in your own person as 
one who should say mutely, as by ashes on Eis head and 
sackcloth on his loins, “‘ Here I and sorrows sit!” 
Bat it may be questioned whether luxuries of this 
kind are not often un wholesome luxuries, a species of 
eonsolation which it is on the whole wiser to forego 
than to indulge in. There are surely ways enough in 
which deep and tender feeling can be expressed and 
mirrored to itself, apart from the raiment which you 
wear, and if suits of mourning were less inopportunely 
and extravagantly costly than they often are, the 
occasions in which they fall in naturally with the 
mood of the hour, are as one to ten, compared with 
oocasions on which they are really one cause among 
others why the note of feeling to which the mind oon- 
tinues sot, is that of listless, brooding melancholy. To 
turn for an instant to facts somewhat analogous, a 
very beautiful and sunny day will now and then im- 
press with a sad and almost bitter sense of contrast, 
any one who is suffering some heavy affliction in body 
or in mind. But it does not follow that he would 
gain anything by the change, were the earth on every 
side of him to be covered with a pall, and the heavens 
to darken and darken overhead. The imagination 
would be far more oppressed by u landscape of the 
latter than of the former kind. So in the infinitely 
smaller sphere of dress, and the impressions which 
even dress may promote or give rise to, there may be 


kind, while there need be no elaborate pomp and cir- 
cumstance of woe, no graduated scale of attire so 
fashioned or put on as to inform the world at large, 
through the medium of orape, or silk, or broadcloth, 
of the precise weight of the blow which has fallen on 
your affections. No; that is at the best a very poor 
and weak vocabulary of the heart, which is woven at 
the loom, and owes a chief part of its eloquence to a 
skilful use of needle and thread. We could easily 
forgive its being poor and inadequate—for what lau- 
quage of grief is not so? What revolts us is that it 
is both artificial and injurious. It introduces into 
a whole household an embodiment of feeling which, so 
far as eye and touch are concerned, is to be fixed and 
perpetuated, perhaps for many consecutive months, 
and produce, so far as it has any effect at all, an 
effect adverse to cheerfulness and hope. 

That interior world of emotion and thought which in 
young and old varies, if left to itself, as much and 
es often as the appearances of the sky and the ocean, 
finds iteelf brought face to face every day with a dull, 


dark monotony of huc. It is almost as though we 


were to step in deliberately among the multitude of 
Joseer as well as greater influences with which our 
wise and gracious Creator surrounds us, and to eay, 
„ers at least we will be wiser than He.’ Nos ing 
our frame and remembering that we aro dust, He 
does not, when we are lying stunned and wounded, 
provide for us a sphere which retleots at all points 
our condition, and reminds us by its every form and 
appearance that we ought to walk softly und to mix 
all our words with sighs. Rather He surprises us 
with unexpected glories of magnificence or of tender 
and delicate beauty in the firmament. The blank 
which death has made remains an aching void, yet 


and lovingly appropristing all he can take to himself 


still He “fille the house with love, and the happy 


voices of children”; and for the calming, quicken- 
ing touch which they lay each in turn upon the spirit, 
as well as for their uses to our flesh, day and night, 
suthmer and winter, seedtime and harvest, do not fail. 

Are all human troubles, then, if they will not come 
lightly, to be lightly esteemed and lightly let go? By 
no means. From our own view, at all events, no 
opinion could be mote entirely alien and rethote. 
But as the minor key has its place in music, though 
all music need not be in the minor, and as sepia and 


them out, so poignant and profound sorrow may go 


very deep indeed iuto character and life, without either 


visibly or invisibly stereotyping its own austere 
physiognomy on every hour of every dey. What is 


be distilled and dissolved into the current of a man’s 
thinking and feolirg, and yet never collect like an 
opaque film on the sur face. 

Many a one is holier and wiser, stronger aad 
gentler, for having deeply and tenderly mourned, 
though he may never have insisted with himself that 
either on his body or his mind a fall suit of black 
should be his “ only wear.” It may even be said that 
to some attainments in sanctity, of feeling towards 


are ever admitted except by and through mourning. 
Yet their own sorrows alone do not set open to them 
these kingdoms. How to co-ordinate and harmonise 
your sorrows with the other circumstances of your 


was Himself, long before you, “ A man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” He did not go about clothed 
in sackcloth or in camel's hair, yet it is they who have 


again and again they must mourn for others and them- 
selves, nevertheless neither to live nor die as if always 
“in mourning.” If they may at times be too sorrow- 
ful to be “ always rejoicing,” yet on other days when 
you meet them they “joy in tribulation also.” As 
their Master looked far away over the heads of that 
angry and mocking crowd to the fruits of His sacrifice 
and a world of men redeemed, so now it is but 
another part of the same recompense to Him, as it is 
indeed due to Him, while it is likewise to them conso- 
lation and pesce, when His followers forget their 
own pains in binding up the wounds of the stricken 


municipal office, to profess his determination not to use 


umbre as applied both on the palette and on the | 
canvas, temper other tints without blurring or blotting | 


purest and best in the moral essence of suffering may 


God, and in the art of sympathising with men, none 


life, there is no sure way but learning of Him who | 


most of His mind and are filled most deeply with the 
meaning of His cross and passion, who are able, when | 


and afflicted, or when they come upon some new trait 
of their Lord’s likeness in each other, and are moved 
alike by the spectacle of this man’s load of misery 
and guilt, and of the law of Christ shining out 

fulfilled and illustrated in that man lifting, carrying, 


of the burden. 


Correspondence. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS AND THE “TEST.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


—As the municipal elections will take place this 
I beg to suggest that it is time that some more 
on the part of Nonconformists should 
be taken than they have hitherto considered it to be 
desirable to The House of Lords refuses to 
take the yoke of the Tests from our necks; would 
it not be as well that we should consent, of our own 
free will, not to bear itany longer. Let every Dissenter 
to a municipal office refuse to make the declara- 


elected 
tion in favour of the Established Church, and the 
present quickly altered. The course of 


we tried the course of passive resistance ? 
In Mr. Richard’s admirable ** Life of Joseph Sturge,” 
there is a statement of Mr. 1 II on this 
question. Mr. was oleoted A 


a degrading declaration. The following is the desorip- 
tion of Mr. 8 "s course, which I quote from the 
work before mentioned :— 

When Birmingham received its charter of incorpora- 
tion under the Municipal Act of 1835, the eyes of his 
— cemrony were say — She cone 

tting person to represen em e town 
and aid in the administration of their local affairs. 


on his own 
Fn ny EF my phy 
appointmen a some 0 
or while wowing to — the trast coumitted 
m spontaneous vo 0 n ore 
were certain declarations 1 of those who should 
serve on the council which he could not conscientiously 
take. Not merely as a member of the Society of Friends, 
but from strong personal conviction, he was opposed to 
— a ; and ~~ he held that, as 
other opinions, perfect charity 
towards those who differed from him, yet he held it 


also with ,unwavering firmness and decision. When, 
therefore, he was required, as a test of admission to 


be 
2 submission has not answered; is it not time 


an of Birming- 


At the close of the year 1838, without any solicitation | 
and during his absence from town, he to, the committee also determined to increase the remu- 


“a 


—4—— that might thus fall into bis hands to the 
disadvan of the Protestant Church, as established by 
law, he felt he could rot do this without some com- 
— of principle, To save his own consistency, 

erefore, aud at the tame time, no doubt, tv signify by 
a practical protest that he disapproved tbe im 
of such a sectarian test as a barrier in the way of any 
class of the community to the full enjoyment of the 
rights of free citizenship, he resolved, whatever the 
legal consequences to h f might be, to accept the 
nomination of his fellow-townsmen, and to act in the 
office to which they had designated him without sub- 
scribing the declaration in question. His reasons for 
50 acting were stated in the following address: 

„ro THE BURGESSES OF THOMAS’S WARD. 

% Although not insensible to your kindness in 
choosiog me to represent you in the town council, I 
oe acknowledge I hold the opinion that when the duty 
is 1 performed, the electors, not the elected, are 
the obliged party; and I would rather prove my 
actions than professions that I deserve your confidence. 
I could not satisfactorily have undertaken the office, 
unless placed there by your unbiassed votes; therefore 
I was bot sorry that another engagement occasioned my 
abseuce from town on the morning of the election. On 
hearing of my nomination I publicly stated I could not 
subscribe to one of the declarations required on taking 
office; and as I have acted upon this resolution, I con- 
sider it my duty briefly to explain why 1 have pursued 
this course. The following are the usual declara- 
tions :— 

J, A. B., having been elected (alderman or coun- 
cillor, as the case may be) for the borough of Birming- 
ham, do hereby declare I take the office upon myoell, 
and will duly and faithfully falfil the duties thereof, 
according to the best of my ability.” 

* sad A. 9 — snd seriously, + pre- 
sence of God, profess, testify, and declare, upon true 
faith of a Christian, that I will never exercise any 
power, authority, or influence which I may possess by 
virtue of the office of (councillor or alderman, as the 
case may be), to injure or weaken the Protestant 
Church, as it is by law established in England, or to 
disturb the said Church, or the bishops and clergy of 
the said Church, in the possession of any rights or privi- 
leges to which such Church, or the said bishops and 
clergy, are or may be by law entitled.” 

The former declaration I have taken, but I have 
concluded to act without subscribing to the latter, which 
I consider a reo gnition of the rights of church establish- 
ments; these I believe to be opposed to the spirit of 
the Gospel dispensation, and although I may not have 
to support the opinion, as an alderman, I deem it unsafe 
to draw a distinction between my actions as a private 
= and those I perform in virtue of any office I 

em, very respootfally, 
*** JOSEPH STURGE. 

** * Edgbaston, Ist month, Ist, 1839.’” 


Is there ve Joseph Sturge left to take a similar 


course to this 
Yours, faithfully, 
Oct, 31. A THOROUGH NONCON, 


THE TIME“ AND EARL RUSSELL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—I am old — to remember the day when the 
Dissenters and other friends to religious liberty peti- 
tioned Parliament for a Repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts. What said the Times about it? That if 
Mr. Canning were to propose such a measure the 

ple of Eugland would puff him from office with the 
reath of their nostrils.” I remember also the dinner 
given by the Dissenters to their Parliamentary friends 
after the Bill bad received the Royal assent. The 
Duke of Sussex presided, and so eager were the public 
to take part in it that “. 5s. were offered for tickets, 
yet so little did the Times regard that important event 
that . did not even send a reporter to it, aod were 
indebted, as I know, for their report to a gentleman 
who happening to call at their office after the dinner sup- 
plied the editor (Mr. Barnes) with an account from 
memory. 
Ido not wonder, therefore, that the part taken by 


the noble Earl in removing religious disabilities from 


the most oonscientious portion of the public, should be 
regarded as anything rather than a recommendation to 
public a as Prime Minister. 


ours truly, 
AN OLD NONCONFORMIST. 

Forest-hill, Oct. 31, 1865, 

P.S.—That the Government will propose at the 
meeting of Parliament a Bill for the Reform of the 
House of Commons can scarcely be doubted. What 
then will become known of the little snug boroughs of 
Calne, Westbury, Christchurob, and others? How 


will the opponents of Reform then find the means of 


acquiring political power ? 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin. —I think it very desirable that the whole truth 
should be stated respecting the recent discussion among 
Baptists anent their Missionary Society, especially as 
you have deemed it proper to make sewi-editorial and 
(as they seem to me) sowewhat unfair comments on it. 

The origin of the discussion was on this wise. All the 

throughout the country received a ciroular from 
secretaries, in which they were informed that the 
committee declined the services of two candidates 
for missionary work from want of funds, and the pastors 
were requested to bring this fact before their friends, 
and appeal for increased contributions. Jt transpired 
that at the meeting in which this resolution was come 


neration of their official staff. As one of the malcontents, 
I wish to explain that I simply objected to the juxta- 
position of these two resolutions, regarding the time 
chosen for augmenting the stipends of those engaged in 
the office as most inopportune, It is not customary, nor 
do Il think it wise, to increase your incidental expendi- 
ture when you stand face to face with the fact that your 
regular income is 2,000/. less than your anticipate out- 
for the year, and this fact was made known in a 
nancial statement sent with the circular to the pastors. 
Whether any newspaper should have opened its columns 
to the discussion of such a question as this I stay not to 
inquire ; but if not, why allow a reference to it in your 
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Foreign and Colonial. 


AMR RIOA. 

Intelligence from New York comes down to October 

18th. 
Mr. Wendell Phillips had made a speech, in which 
he said that President Johnson, in his address to the 
South Oarolina ion, ranged himself among the 
tant rebels, making himself three quarters rebel, 
in order that the South might be one quarter Union. 
Mr. Phillips denounced the endorsement of the Pre- 
sident’s * by the Republican Conventions. 

The North Carolina Convention had tabled a reso- 
lution in reference to the assumption of the Oonfede- 
rate State debt, thus declining to take any action on 
the question this session. 

Mr. Stephens had been entertained at a private 
dinner at Boston, when he announced that he would 
su President Johnson’s reconstruction policy to 


whites and freedmen con- 
tinued the coast of South Carolina. The freed- 
men are said to be well armed. A military council had 
assembled to take measures to prevent further trouble. 

A serious riot had occurred at Baltimore between 
white and coloured troops, resulting in the death of 
one man. The disturbance had been quelled. The 
Government had determined to withdraw the coloured 
troops from — 

The assembling and organisation of the Mississippi 
Legislature, and the inau tion of Governor Hum- 
phreys under the revised State Constitution and Pre- 
sident Johnson's restoration system, took place at 
Jackson on the 16th. 

The Fenian Congress recently convoked 5 the 
Oentral Council of that order assembled at Phile- 
delphia on the 16th. On the 17th Colonel John 
O'Mahony, who has since been chosen chair- 
the proceedings by stating that 
the primary object of the congress was to 
create financial and military bureaux adequate 
to the increased development of the Brotherhood, and 
the political crisis in which it is placed. On the 17th 
the organisation was completed, and addresses were 
delivered by the chiefs of several of the State Centres. 
B. B. Daly, of Indiana, declared that a part of the 

of the Brotherhood had already been accom- 
plished in the concentration in one bond and sympathy 
of Irishmen at home and abroad. Their motto was 
“Onward,” and they would never stop until had 
achieved the freedom of Ireland. Upwards of 800 
delegates from all porte of the country had joined the 
congress. A portion of the proceedings were con- 
ducted in secret—armed sentinels being placed at the 
doors. 


FOREIGN 11 1 

An suffrege paper has been start igh, 
North Carolina. yee | — 

The acting Archbishop of Warsaw has been arrested 
and sent into exile on account of bis systematic oppo- 

ition to the Government. 

The Spenish Government has informed the British 
Government that Spain means to take energetic 
mesures to put an end to the slave-trade. 

The rumoured resignation of M. Fould is con- 
tradicted. It is stated, on the contrary, that his policy 
of economy is in the ascendant, and that it is expected 
that a rodu tion of 1,200,000/. will be effected in the 
f_rthcomi: g budget of expenditure. 

Tue Suenaypoan.—From ‘ths nature of de- 
ppatches ju-t received from the Pucific squadron there 
is reason to believe that the days of the Shenandoah 
are numbered, and news of her capture may be 
expected at any time. Letters from Philadelphia in 
the Times. 

The British Aid Society, I learn from an address 
delivered by its agent at Cincinnati, has already con- 
tributed 4,000/, for the relief of the American freed- 


tial | tioned, take centuries of 


‘ 


men. William Lloyd Garrison, the celebrated 


t them in Europe. 
Atlantic in the spring to solicit aid for the freedmsen. 
— Letter in the Times. 

Tus “Enotes Carrraists,” as they are 
have had an almost royal progress th t the 
country. I believe they have never been allowed to 
pay any hotel bille since they came to the country, 
and have never steyed a dey in a town without a 
“ banquet,” and have invariably, or all but invariably, 
travelled by special trains provided by the railroad 
companies for their acoommodation. I doubt if 
vate persons ever before met with euch a 
any country. Some of this ie doubtless due to 
the nature their mission, which is to seek out 
investments ; but a still ee oe eee 
be safely ascribed to the general and apparently 
ineradicable desire of the vast body of American 
le to keep on good terms with English aod 
fo that sentiment of community of origin, and of reli- 
gious and political ideas, which I think it would, io 
spite of the laugh it now excites whenever it is men- 
ion and estrangement 
utterly to destroy.— New York Letter in Daily News. 
Guyerat Lar’s Oatn.—On October 2nd, upon 
taking bis ition as President of Washington 
College, Virginia, General Lee subscribed an oath of 
i and amnesty, which hes just been filed 
in the State Department at Washington. Tne fol- 
lowing is a copy of the oath :— 
Office of Notary Public, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, (st. 2, 1 
I, Robert R. Lee, of — 411 do solemnly 
swear, in 5 Almighty „that I will henoe- 
forth faithfally su protect, aud defeod the Con- 
stitution of the Uni States, and the union of the 
States thereunder ; and that I will, ia hke manner, 
abide by and faithfally support all laws aud proclama. 
tions which have been made during the existing rebellion 
with reference to the emancipatioa of slaves; so help 


me God. 
R. E. Las. 
Subscribed and sworn to before moe, this Bad of 
October, A. D. 1800. Cann A. DAavipson, 
Noterv Public, 


FUNERAL OF LORD PALMERSTON, 


On Friday, the remains of Lord Palmerston were 
buried in Westminster Abbey with a public ceremonial 
befitting the occasion, attended through the whole 
course of the funeral procession by a vast concourse of 
citizens. The Royel Exchange, the Stock Exchange, 
and the Guildhall were entirely closed. At the 
London and Westminster, and other large banking 
establishments, it was found impracticable to close 
entirely, but busioess was very much restricted. A 
.— many of the principal tradesmen in Cornhilt and 

hespside, and the other great thoroughfares, either 
partially or entirely closed their shops, and there was 
a marked absence of that noire and confusion ¢xhi- 
bited during the ordinary traffic on other oocasions. 

The arrival of the mourners at Oambridge House 
commenced about half-past eleven. Amongst the fret 
who arrived were Sir Onarles Wood, the Karl of 
Clarendon, Lord Shaftes>ury, Mr. Cowper, the Duke 
of Argyll, Mr. Cardwell, and Lord Russell. Not the 
least interesting incident was the arrival of the ser- 
vants and farm-lebourers of the late Premier, from 
Broadlands, acoomps:ied by the Romsey Volunteers. 
There were thirty-two farm-labourers and servants. 
The number of tenants was twenty-one, and that of 
the volunteers from Romsey sixty, each of whom bore 
a merk of mourning. 

The procession started from Oambridge House 
almost exactly at noon. It was of immense length. It 
was headed by 200 of the London Irish Volunteers. The 
representatives of some twenty corporations, other 
naval reserves, the Trinity Board, the London Oor- 

followed, succeeded by the hearse, drawn by 


O. Wood, Sir G. Grey, the Duke of Somerset, Karl de 
and Ripon, the Lord Chancellor, Karl Granville, 
the of Argyll, the Karl of Clarendon, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The following were the 
other principal mourners:—Right Hoo. Williem 
Cowper, Rev. Henry Sulivan (chief mourner), Right 
Hon. Laurence Sulivan, Admiral Sir William Bowles, 
the Karl of Shaftesbury, Henry Hippisley, Ksq., Rev. 
J. Baker, Mr. L. Hippisley, Mr. William Hippisley, 
Hon. Spencer Cowper, Earl Cowper, Hon. Henry 
Cowper, Hon. — Ashley, Lord Ashley, Hons. 
Lionel and Cecil Ashley, Lord Jocelyn, Hon. Frede- 
rick Jocelyn, Lord Sudeley, Sir George Sher, Mr. 
Charlies Barrington, Duke of Cambridge, Viscount 
Bury, Lord Chamberlain, Archbishop of Osntrrbury, 
the Spesker, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Right Hon. 
E. Oardwell, Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, Right Hon. 
Milner Gibeon, Hon. Henry Brand. It is expressly 
mentioned that Viscount Bury, Treasurer of her 
Majesty’s Household. was specislly commanded by 
the Queen to atteud the 4 her Mejesty's uame. 
Ia the procession to the Abbey, he was pleced alone 
iu the fifth mourning coach, unmedistely after the 
relatives of the decessel. Then f.llowed more 
than a hund-ed private carriages, including the 
state carriage of tne Queen, the carriages of the 
foreign ambassadors, Cabinet Ministers, judges, 
peers, and M... ‘Ibe streets were crowded along 
the entire route. Every window was filled, and in Picca- 
dilly and Pall-mall the balconies fronting the houses 
were Occupied by a number of persons, seg 
ladies, in most cases habited in deep mourning. Wit 
the exception of one or two houses and some of the 
stnaller clubs, including White's and Brookes’s, where 
the balconies were hung with sombre cloth, there was 


American Abolitionist, has received a commission | i 


six horses. The pall-bearers were Karl Russell, Sic | ' 
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were the Prince of Weles and the Duke 
wearing the ribbon of the Garter part! 
their mourniog costa. Their Royal Llighnessss stood 
prominently on s raised platform. ‘To the left was 
the Dean in hie stall, and then came the bearer of the 
coronet, standing at the head of the open grave, 
Between the pries and the grave stood the pall- 
bearers, and m * grave’s foot were the chief 
mourners; while ell around were the many 
mourvers who hed hitherto 1 the choir, 
While thus standing, the sevtences, Men thet is 
b rn of a woman,” “In the midet of life,” et, O 


ordinary incident took place. The ga clouds 
without cast a deep shadow within the wale of the 
abbey, so that the whole uf the mourners round the 
grave were ens, loped in complete gloom, and were 
scarcely to be distinguishet one from another by those 
removed from them. There was something terrible 
in the effect produced. It was in this strange dark- 
ness that the choir sang the last anthem, and th- 
awoke the solemn echoes of the abbyy by the 
strains of the“ Deed March in Saul.” At the close 
of this piece, their Royal Highnewses the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Osmoridge, acoompanied by 


the Very Rev. the Dean, advanced to the of the 
grave, and taking e last look at the coffin coutaining 
the remains of the departed statesmen, the mourners 
followed their exemple, and the 2,500 persons who 
had witnessed more or less of the ovremony, slowly 
and sorrowfully retired. 


Respecting the demeanour of Lord Palmerston’s 
successor, One account says :— 

With bent head, never once raised from the 
Lord Russell was literally bowed down over the grave 
his colleague. Great, indeed, must have been the 
emotion of those trying moments which 
heavily press and weigh upon the maa 
the great lesson to which, even Prime M 
how. A sadder face never looked into a grave 
Earl Russell's. 

Ou Sunday — there woes an immense con- 

regation at Westminster Abbey, all the arrange- 
— made for the funeral . Lord Palmerston 
having been allowed to remain. There was d full 
choral eervice, The sermon was preached by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Stanley, the Dean of Westmineter, 
who selected for his text the 6th chapter of gt. Paul's 
Kpistle to the Ephesiens, the 16th and 17th verw 
“Redeeming the time, because the days are evil, 
Wuoerefore be ye not unwise, but understandiog what 
the will of the Lord is.” In the course of the sermon 
the dean bore eloquent testimony to the character o 

the departed statesman. 

We (Pall Mall Gazetts) are tol.) that the medica 
advisers of Lord Palmerston state thet hie death wa 
solely caused by his imprudence in driving out with 
ont a greatcoat, aod with not even an under waist- 


eoat. 
There is a rumour that Lady Palmerston will be 
created a preress in her own right, with remainder to 


— cement see — 


— 


pastor for 


= 
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Nov. 1, 1865. 


of England. Her ladyship will not 
wn until next week, and then not to 
House, another residence being in course 
iou for her ledyship. 


almerston. 
ial notification of Lord 
King of Prussia requested 
to convey his sympathies to 
i loss her Majesty bad sus- 
he death of her Prime Minister. Her 
ply, instructed the English Ambassador 
express her thanks ‘to the King of 
Prussia for this mark of his sympathy. 
Palmerston formed one of Mr, Spurgeon's 
ion at the Metropolitan Taber on one 
day mornings of the past summer, and his 
had an interview with Mr. 8 alter 
service, leaving a bandsome donation with the 


his college. 
Palmerston’s death is the fifth occasion in a 
on which a Prime Minister had died in 


Lord Rockingham died as Premier in 1782, 
1806, P was cut short by the baud of 
assassin in 1811, and Canning died in possession 


same office in 1827. 
Scoteman bas the following interesting re- 
of the deceased statestman : 


4 Pame Minister's Umpertca.—Lord 
always came down to the House in hi. 


; at half- four o’clook, y to avoid recog- 
pom my hed the —1 about Fall Hall, aud also 
he 


was basily all the morning until the 
House met. A greatooat and ajstout umbrella were 
brought down io the carriage for the walk home. A 
Cabinet Minister tells an amusing story about this 
umbrella. The House was counted out early one sum- 
mer’s evening, and, as their way home lay tog ther, he 

Lord Palmerston his arm. The offer was 
accepted. As he wes the younger man, he offered to 
garry the summer overcoat. The Premier thanked him, 
but declined to take it off his arm. The Minister then 
insisted on carrying the umbrella. It was a very stout 
neeful umbrella, well known in and about the House of 
Commons, quite Sairey Gampish indeed in its outline 


and —a sort of gig umbrella racfed. In 
Lord Palmerston’s hands it without notice. But 
the smarter and younger Cabinet Minister was painfully 


conscious, first, of the attention it excited, and, 
secondly, of its unusual and inconvenient weight. He 
it to nothing but a good thick blue-book 
a stick. Up Parliament-street, 
through the Horse Guards, and ee steps at the foot 
of the Dake of York’s column, they walked together, 
umbrella seeming to get uglier and heavier at every 
stoa Premier would hate used it as a 
and flourished it asa drum major wields 
In bis colleague's hand it was so mach dead 
declares that he never was so glad to get 
anything he had been entrapped into carrying, 
t, whenever be gave Lord Palmerston his arm 
the street, he was particularly careful not to 
his umbrella. 
PaLMenston.—If the rumour be true that 
Palmerston is to be created a Peeress in her own 
remainder to her eldest surviving son, the 
be inherited by one who alweys manifested to 
statesman the attention and duty of a son, 
was regarded with filial teuderuess by hi 
remains he followed to the tomb, altbough not as 
mourner. Lord Palmerston has made Mr. W. 
wper his chief executor, and it is said he has be- 
ueathed to him the family mansion and e+tate of 
ds on the death of his mother. Lady Palmers- 
ten at her death will have estates of her own to bequeath, 
and if the Queen should see fit to continue the title, the 
fourth Palmerston will have estates and property 
sufficient to maintain the honours of the Peerage. 
Tun PREMIER AND THE Princes Consort —Lord 
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Palmerston foresaw, and declared to a friend, that the 


death of the Prince Consort would double his labours 
and responsibilities, He knew better than any man the 
blic loss the Queen and the nation ‘ad sustained in 

transaction of public business. Now that the grave 
has closed over both, it need not be concealed that cool- 
hes and differences existed between them, which at one 
time threatened a scandal. The Foreign — 1 
while in the full glow of his Parliamentary triumph in 
1850, fell under the di«pleasure of the highest personage 
ju the realm, and received a severe rebuke in the shape 
* a well-known memorandum on the transaction of 


between the Crown and the State. Lord Pal- 
merston, as a gentleman and a loyal subject, was of 
eourse incapable of offering a slight to the Queen, and 


version at the time was thet he had only 
, Beckie wtebe an unconstitutivnal backstairs’ in- 


fluence with the functions of s responsible Minister of 
Crown, which bad at length become intolerable. 
neglect in replying to the Queen's demand for an 
ot plavation, — the sendiog off a certain important 
despatch 6 Lord Nermanby at Paris, without previous.y 
obtaining the sanction of her Mejecty, were uit, it wos 

intended ax slights to the Queen, but were marks 
of distrust of the interests and intrigues of German 
cousins and connections, and the backstairs’ influence of 
German secretaries, Lord Palmerston, with great 
magnanimity, went out of office with ut justifying him- 
self in the eyes of the country; but Mr. Monckton 
Miloes, now Lord Houghton, a personal friend of Lord 
Palmerston, gave the House, | remember, a bint of the 
real state of affairs, when he said that there was much 
behind the Premier's statement which was not expressed, 
and of which Lord John Russell himself was perbaps 


Dardly conscious. Lord Palmerston, when he held the 


seals, always knew what was going on in Foreign Courts, 
and be bad p y learned more than he chore to tell 
either to the Court or Cabinet. The Queen and Prince 
could not be insensible to Lord Palmerston’s magnani- 
mous conduct. He lived to gain the entire love and 
confidence of both, and he leerned in turn to appreciate 


— 
more correctly the thorough English spirit which the | each ; about 10, ‘ 
Prince — manifested in everything relating to our | 5007. 50008.” in : „ „ * K 


foreign relations, 


Court, Official, and Versonal News. 


Queen Vitoria, the Royal family, and the Court 
arrived at Windsor Castle from Balmoral on Saturday 
afternoon 


The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
with their youthful family, arrived at Graves 
eni on Saturday afternoon, in the royal yacht 
Osborne, a ter a very tempestuous passage. They 
were met at the Waterloo terminus by the 
Prussian Ambassador and the Countess Bernstorff, 
and conveyed to the Embassy, Carlton House-terrace. 
Their youthful family went to Windsor Castle, accord- 
ing to previous arrangements. On Sunday their 
Royal Highnesses visited her Majesty at Windsor 
Castle. In the afternoon they attended Divine service 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. In the evening 
hey dine with the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House, and this day they proceed to 
Windsor on a visit to the Queen. 

The Prince and Prinoves of Wales left London on 
Monday to visit the Kari of Derby at Knowsley. They 
arrived at Knowsleyfabout twenty minutes past five 
o’clock on Monday a ternoon. The dinner party io 
the evening was private. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will, according 
to * arrangements, arrive at Sandringham on 
Friday. 


Sir Charles Crompton, one of the judges of the 
Court of Queen's Bench, whose retirement on account 
of declining health was announced a few days ago, 
died on Monday morning. Sir Charles was seventy- 
three years old, and was elevated to the bench in 
1852. Mr. Lusk, Q.C., who is to succeed him on the 
bench, was sworn in on Monday. 

It is said that the Prince of Wales will before long 
go to Ireland, and take up his quarters at Kilkenny 
Uastle to enjoy a month's sport with the celebrate! 
Kilkenny Fox Hunting Club. 

Professor Ma-son, who hes been appointed to the 
chair of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, was 
enterteined at a dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Saturday evening. Mr. Stansfeld, M. P., presided. A 
large number of literary celebrities were present. 

M. Louis B ane was married at Brighton, last week, 
to Mdile. Christina Groh, 

Mr. Gladstone arrived at Glasgow yesterday, and 
is the guest of the Lord Provost. 


Miscellaneous News. 


A Winter OCrviss.—Two or three weeks ago a 
lady left Granton for Wick in the Prince Consort. 
From the heavy sea running the steamer passed Wick, 
and the lady went on to Shetland. On returning the 
vessel was agein compelled to pass Wiek, and this 
unfortunate passenger was landed again on the quay 
at Granton.— Orkney Herald. 

InvanTIcIpE. —At the Central Criminal Court, on 

Wednesday, the young woman who was charged with 
murdering her infant at the Charing-cross Hotel, 
under the most horrible circumstances, was tried 
before Mr. Justice Keating. The evidence having 
been fully detailed, the jury found the prisoner guilty, 
not of murder, but of concealing the birth, and she 
was sentenced to only cighteen months’ imprison- 
ment. 
Tas Temperance Movement.—The United King- 
dom Alliance held its twelfth annual meeting in 
Manchester on Wednesday, the business taking the 
form of a breakfast in the drawing-room of the Free- 
trade Hall, afterwards a council meeting in the As- 
sembly-room, and in the evening a public meeting in 
the large room. The last was a great success, the 
room being filled, and Sir George Pechell, Bart, 
officiating as chairman. One speaker announced tha! 
29,000/. had been raised to carry on the ions of 
the Alliance, and the guarantee fund was now tixed 
at 60,000/. Sir W. C. Trevelyan and Mr. Whitworth, 
M. P., for Drogheda, each subscribed 3,000/., and Sir 
Wilfrid Laweon 2,500/. 

University Epvcatioy roms Wars. —A meet- 
ing was held at Liverpool on Tuesday night, in 
promotion of the movement for establishing a Uni- 
versity for Wales. The attendance was large and 
influential. It was argued by Dr. Nicholas, one of 
the deputation, that University facilities were needed 
%o put the Welsh people upon an equality with the 
English; that Wales was the only country in Europe 
destitute of the means of the highest knowledge ; 
end that the schools in Wales were Jers important, as 
compared with the population, than they were a 
hundred years ago. What they were secking was— 
n addition to the schools they now had being con- 
siderably improved, as tiey hoped they would 
be—to establish two first-clar« colleges. one in North 

Wales and the other in South Wales. They would re- 
guire two large buildings, which would cost a conti er- 
able sum, probably 30, 000%/. each or more, and about 
tin or t#elve pro essor. Lhey proposed raising for this 


work 50,000/. from the Prine pality itself. Their con- 


viction was that unlesethey mace an effort and showed 
that was an earnest de ire on the part of the 
people of Wales for these inctitutions, the condition of 
Wales would be the seme for the next hundred years 
to what it bad been during the past hundred. Mr. 
Hugh Oven, of the Poor la Board, next addressed 
the ting. Ile raid of the 50,0%“. they ought to 
raise by voluntary contributions, they expected to ob- 


§,0001., in sums from 5“. to 25“. 3 and 25,0001. 
sume from 18. to 6/. lu tae course of next year 
expected to commence one of the colleges, and the 
beginning of the work would be some evidence to 
those who contribute! that they were in earnest about 
it. When they had built eui'able premises for two 
colleges, they expected to hate a considerable surplus, 
which would go in part to the maintenance of the 
colleges. In addition to that help they would look 
to the Government for an annual grant, and also for 
payments from the young men sho were to receive 
education in these colleges; but they would take 
care to make the payments required from the students 
pode as possible, in order to make the institutions 
available to the middle classes in Wales. Other 
gentlemen also addressed the meeting. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. James Roste, Eprror or 
THe “Cateposian Menovnry.”—On Friday after- 
noon a public testimonial was presented to this 
gentleman in Macgregor's Royal Hotel, Princes. 
street, Edinburgh. Mr. Duncan M’Laren, M.P., 
presided, aud there were present a large number of 
the leading citizens. In s very flattering speech, the 
chairman presented Mr. Robie with a cheque for 
700/., and a service of plate to Mre. Robie. The latter 
bore the following inscription :—“ Presented to Mrs. 
Robie, with a silver tea service, in commemoration of 
a gift of 700. to her husband, James Robie, Esq., 
Editor of the Caledoman Mercury, by nearly tive 
hundred gentlemen—some in consideration of their 
personal regard for him, others in token of their 
approval of his honest, persevering, and able sdvocacy 
of such important subjects as Constitutional Govern- 
ment, the Amity of N: tions, the Rights of Christian 
Churches, Anti-Slavery, Free Trade, Just Taxation, 
Parliamentary, Municipel, and Social Reform, and 
every other question bearing upon the great principles 
of Civil and Religious Liberty.— Edinburgh, Oct. 27, 
1865.“ Mr. Robie suitably acknowledged the present. 
Sir David Brewster moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
M’Laren for his kindness in taking the chair, and 
sim ler compliments were paid to Messrs. Francis 
Richardson, chairman of committee; Andrew Fife 
and James Gulland, joint treasurers; and Thos. 
Knox, honorary secretary, for their exertions in bring- 
ing the testimonial to so successful a close, 


— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Grose Suakesrzans.—We understand that 
Messrs. Macmillan have completed the sale of 
50,000 copies of this unrivalled edition of our great 
poet within twelve months. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. announce a “ gem 
edition” of “Sonnets and Songs,” * William 
Shakespeare; also, “Essays on Art,” includin 
ae on Mulready, Dyce, Holman Hunt, = 
Herbert, by Francis Turner Palgrave ; “ Romances 
and Minor Poems,” by Sheriff Bell; a new edition 
of Lady Chatterton’s poem, “ Leanore,” printed on 
thick toned paper, with title aad frontispiece 
engraved by Jeens; “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” by Lewis Carroll, with illustrations by John 
Tennie!, engraved by the Dalziel Brothers; a reissue 
of tho“ Statesman’s Lear-Book ; and a book which 
is likely to attract considerable attention, “ Ecce 
Homo; a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ,” in two volumes octavo. Wo understand the 
same publishers have in preparation a new novel 
by Professor Kingsley, entitled, “ Hereward, the 
Lust of the Enghsa”; also one by his brother, Mr. 
Henry Kingsley, encitled, “ Leighton Court.” We 
also notice that the Hon. Mrs. Norton will commence 
a new novel in the January number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 

Among Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder's 
announcements are:—M. de Pressensé’a promised 
work,‘ Jeeus Christ: His Era, His Liſe, His Work; 
“ Daily Resdings for Family Worship; with remarks 
exp'anatory and practical,” by the Rev. W. F. 
Hurndall, M. A., Fh. D.; and for young people :— 
“Olid Merry’s Ann al,” being the first volume of 
“Merry and Wise“; and Mrs. Webb's new story, 
* Benaiah, a Tule of the Captivity.” 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces, among other works, 
“Calls to the Cross,” a serics of discuurses by Arthur 
Mursell, of Manchester. 

Me. Moens’ narrative of his capture and captivity 


by the Italian brigands is announced for publication by 
Mesers. Hurst and Blackett. 


PILING UP THE AGoNnYy.—Two of the London 
papers describe portions of the musical service on the 
occasion of Lord Palmerston’s funeral, in the follow- 
ing “magnificent” langusge :—* First th; re came a 
low, deep cry of sorrow, breaking upward into a softer 
and lighter melody that seemed to flutter in mid-sir 
lke the singing of infinite angels ; and then there 
suddenly crashed upon thie delicate music the stormy 
dissonance of human grief.“ —“ At this moment of 
dissolution und separation it seemed as though the 
whole framework of the catheural was beginning to 
sob and heave with some oppressed yet tremendous 
emotion; as though the very pillars of stove, that 
had stood the brunt of neglect and violence and civil 
wer aud unbelief fer eight hundred years, were 
rocking too and fro. But it was only the organ, 
now rumbling, now mutturing, now aimly sighing, 
now gustily groaning, and at last bureting forth into 
the full and fearful majesty of the Dead March in 


tain 5,000/., in sume varying from 500“. to 1, 000“. Saul,’ ” 


Nov. 1, 1865. 
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Literature. 


EDWARD IRVINGS “ COLLECTED 
WRITINGS” AND 


When the nephew of the late Edward Irving 
undertook the editorship of, the now nearly com- 
pleted edition of that great preacher's works, it 
was with the purpose of making “sach a col- 
“lection of his writings as may fairly exhibit his 
% great 4 of oratory and thought.“ That 
purpose been most perfectly accomplished in 
the volumes of which the fifth, and the last 
according to the original plan, is now before us. 
But we cannot wonder that a very general desire 
should be expressed for the reprodaction of more 
of Irving’s prophetical writings than these 
volumes contain. They are so important to the 
character and life of the man, and so simply in- 
d ble to a knowledge at first-hand of the 
religious movement or tendency he originated, 
in whatever light that movement may be re- 
garded or however estimated, that both those 
who have sympathy and reverence for his pro- 
phetical interpretations and prophecies upon 
prophecy, and those who are interested in them 
only as pieces of literature and as part of the 


history of the times, must be equally 
of at least the more repre- 
sentative uctions of the author on such 
subjects. We therefore learn with pleasure from 


Mr. Carlyle that a “supplementary volume” 
will be issued, containing The Last Days —a 
discourse on the evil character of the times’’— 
originally published in 1828, aud reprinted, we 


lieve, some fifteen years , ther with 
the Preliminary Dessous 2 B.. Eara's Com- 
“ing of Messiah in Glory and Majesty,” a trans- 
lation of which book was brought out by Irving 
in two volumes in 1827. In expressing thus our 
satisfaction, we must add, that surely there will 
be, not merely an occasional demand such as we 
have seen in one or more of our contemporaries, 
but an entirely unanimous desire that those 
wondrous pieces of rhetoric on “Judgment to 
come,” in which the pomp and grandeur of 
Irving’s oratory have become more familiar to 
readers of this day than in all his other writings, 
should form another “supplementary volume” 
for the completion of this edition of his works. 

If it had been but a selection of the author's 
works that Mr. Carlyle had proposed to himself, 
he could hardly have omitted the treatise which 
forms the greater part of the present volume,— 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation Opened.” It 
was for the opinions on the human nature of 
Christ unfolded in this work that the General 
Assembly deposed Irving from his ministry in 
the Church of Scotland. If we admit that 
orthodox theologians justly charge this treatise 
with — doctrinal errors, we shall yet but 
join the company of all sound-minded divines if 
we hold that the dogmatism and the scholastic 
speculation that marked the development in this 
controversy of the orthodox opinion, was about 
as far from being Scriptural and rational as the 
rash and perhaps heretical view of the rhetorical 
theologian. r. Carlyle has not reprinted the 
controversial pieces that were called forth by the 
reception given to this treatise ; but has given, 
in an Appendix, the preface to a later publica- 
tion on The Human Nature of Christ,” in 
which, as he says, Irving “ states with singular 
* clearness the substance of the controversy, and 
tt guards himself against misconstruction” ; and 
from which we shall extract a few sentences, as 
& guide to the scope and spirit of the“ Doctrine 
of the Incarnation,” for those to whom Irving's 
views may not have been directly presented. 

It is necessary to inform the reader, before entering 
upon the perusal of this tract, that whenever I attribute 
sinfal properties and dispositions and inclinations to our 
Lord’s human nature, I am speaking of it considered as 

from Him in itself. I am defining the qualities of 

t nature which He took upon Him, and demon- 
strating it to be the very same la substance with that 
which we possess. To understand the work which He 
did, you must understand the materials with which He 
did it. The work which He did was to reconcile, sanctify, 
uicken, aod glorify this nature of ours, which is full of 
u, and death, and rebellion, aud dishonour unto God. 
The most of those who are o to the truth 
in thia; bat differ from us fn maintaining that 
substance of human nature underwent a change in 

the miraculous conception. We maintain that it ander- 
went no change; but was full of fellowship and com- 
munity with us all Lis life long, and was not changed 
but by the resurrection. We hold that it received a 
— Ghost life—a regenerate life in the conception ; in 
the same which we receive in regeneration ; but in 
measure greater, because of His perfect faith : which 
perfect faith He was enabled to give by being a Divine 
— of one substance with the Father. The things, 
erefore, which we maintain, are, that as Adam was 
the perfect man of creation, Jesus was the perfect man 


* The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. In Five 
Vols. Vol. V. Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. 
Canet, M.A, 


Miscellanies, From the Collected Writings” of 
Edward Irving. 
London: A. Strahan. 
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tain that there is no other way of nity 
action, save by this only, that His union with the 
Father by faith stood against the whole creation, 
and prevailed to draw creation out of the hands of its 
back again, and to reconcile it unto God, All 
which is a dead letter, a fiction, a folly, if so be that 
His creature nature was not part and parcel of the fallen 
and rebellious creation, in reconciling which He recon- 
ciled all. This is the subetance of our argument—That 


His human nature was holy in the way in which 
holiness under the fall exists or can is spoken of 
or can be spoken of in Scripture—namely, through in 


working or energising of the Holy Ghost ; not from the 
Holy Ghost mixed up with either the substance of body 
or soul—which is to confound Godhead and manhood— 
but by the Holy Ghost, under the direction of the Son, 
enforcing His human nature, it, uniting it to 
God ; even as the devil, likewise a spirit, without mixing 
in it, did enforce it away from God. And thus doth 
Christ in the salvation of every sinner resist, overcome, 
and destroy the devil's power and work.“ 

It is most appropriate, and, indeed, necessary 
for the complete representation of the mind of 
Irving, and for the full intelligibleness of the 
facts of his life, and of the origination of the 
church which has popularly borne his name, 
that this volume should include the 
severally entitled,“ The Church, with her Eu- 
“dowment of Holiness and Power,” aud“ On 
“the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, commonly 
“called Supernatural.” We have thus the most 
definitely characteristic of the author's views 
brought together; and theological students, 
while differing widely from Irving, and amongst 
themselvee, will probably find this volume of his 
writings the most attractive, and the one to 
which they most frequently recur, If Mr. 
Carlyle had here finished his task, we should 
have congratalated him, and expressed our 
thanks; but, as he has promised us somethin 
more, and we hope will be induced to go beyon 
even that promise, we reserve eral com- 
mendations till the completion of his labours. 

The volume which we have coupled with the 
fifth of the *‘ Collected Writings,” and which is 
called simply Miscellanies,” consists of selected 
passages from the five volumes edited by Mr. 
Carlyle, with references to the volume and page 
whence they are taken. It is divided into sec- 
tions, headed respectively, Ethical, Social, Doc- 
trinal, Practical, Historical and Prophetical, 
Missionary, Scripture Portraits, Critical—the 
last four extending to but a few pages each. It 
is by such a volume as this, we are iuelined to 
think, that Irving will come to be widely known 
to general readers; and will make his enduring 
contribution to the popular religious thought 
and to personal edification. There are 0 
of a purely theological character which we think 
display profound wisdom, and are models of 
clear, strong, living utterance. There are prac- 
tical and ethical “ sayings” that are as gold and 
rubies and diamonds. But we must not conceal 
the fact that the “ doctrinal errors” of Irving 
are to be found in these miscellaneous extracts; 
and that certain views of the Incarnation 
and Atonement, and of baptismal regeneration 
are here presented, which are little likely to fin 
favour in the evangelical churches, will some- 
what restrict, and perhaps ought to restrict, the 
circulation and use of the book. Yet it was due 
to Irving—to one whose spirit was so prophet- 
like, whose convictions were so intense, and 
whose testimony was borne 80 perpen | and 
devoutly—that he should be exhibited truly and 
fully, as a thinker and religious counsellor, in any 
such miscellaneous selection from his writings,— 
it would have been a sin ust 80 ta 
memory, a wrong to the whole force and impress 
of his character and life as a servant of Christ 
had there been any suppression of what he held 
to be truths vital to personal holiness and to the 
growth of the Church in grace and in power. 
While, then, we ourselves should make a dis- 
— use of the book amongst those whom 
we would instruct or edify, we entirely approve 
the principle of its compilation, and welcome it 
as fitted in a very remarkable manner to quicken 
genuine aud deep religious feeling, and to impart 
earnestness and force to the religious life, 


EUGENIE DE GUERIN.® 


Eugénie de Guérin, the amiable, sentimental, 
mystical recluse, the devoted and 89S 
sister, the highly gifted woman, the beautiku 
example of modern Catholic saintship, has already 
been introduced to English readers by a critic in 
the National Review, and by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, both of whom have been sulliciently 
fer vid in their admiration. We have now before 
us an English translation of her remarkable 


Journal of Eugénie de Guérin. 
TREBUTIEN. London: Simpkiu, Marshall and Co. 
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anything 


pe 
ble to suppose has 
or mere effect. She has a notion 
that at some distant interval it may be interest- 


ing and even profitable for her to turn back and 
study herself as she was in the days whose inci- 
dents and feelings she records. “ On 

“this book, and reading some pages 


“ occurred to me that in twenty years, if I lived 
‘as long, it would be an exquisite pleasure to re- 


that it is im 
been done 


“read it, to flud myself once more here, asin a 
mirror that should retain my youthful features.” 
It is in obedience to a resistless craving of her 
nature that she writes. Shut up in the solitudes 
of the Cevennes, where she meeta none with whom 
she can sympathise, she yearns for some kindred 
_— to whom she can * forth her soul’; and 
the journal in which she thus chronicles all her 
varying emotions is to her the link which binds 
her to the brother on whom she has expended all 
the wealth of her affection. “ Writing is my 
* sign of life, as flowing is that of! the fountain. 
“T would not say it to others, it would 
“such folly. Who knows what it is, this 
“ of my soul, this want of pouring itself out before 
“God and before some fellow creature ? I say some 
“fellow creature, for it seems to me that thou 
“art there, that this page is thee, and God, it 
* seems to me, does listen to me, nay, answers me 
“in away that the soul hears, aud that cannot 
“ be communicated,” 


The journal everywhere bears that stamp of 
simplicity and truthfulness which such lang 
would oe mee us to expect. Some of ite d 
are sufliciently trivial and wearisome ; many of 
its confessions reveal an amount of superstitious 
credulity which seems hardly compatible with 
the intellectual clearness and force indicated in 
other passages; the ideas of God and the ser- 
vice we owe Him, of life and its duties, of the 
world and the relations in which we stand, are 
in our — fundamentally wrong ; there is 
throughout an overstrained and morbid tone 
but assuredly the book has the one merit of 
genuineness, It is truthful alike in its weakness 
and strength; truthful in the simplicity which 
sometimes borders on childishness, in the fidelity 
with which she records the most petty ciroum- 
stances of daily life, and notes their bearing on 
her own spiritual development, in the natvelé 
with which she avows her own faith in traditions 
sv puerile that they might have staggered even 
a mind thoroughly subjugated by the power of 
priestism ; hut truthful also in lofty utter- 
ances of pu evotion which she sometimes 
pours out, i strivings after an exalted 
though very mistaken ideal of piety, in the evi- 
dent desire to surround herself at all times 
with an atmosphere of religious thought 
and feeling, and above all, in her intense 
and sometimes overwhelming anxiety rela- 
tive to the spiritual condition and destiny 
of her brother, who appears to have been, to 
some extent at least, influenced by the ration- 
alistic tendencies of the time. Hers was 
assuredly a beautiful, loving, devout soul, nar- 
rowed and warped by the peculiar circumstances 
of her training aud life, perverted by the teach- 
ings of the Church of which she was so faithful 
and upreasoning a —— abandoned too much 
to a dreamy 89 tion, which induced 
mistaken thoughts of and led her to set up 
172 false — — — i but — 

ull of lofty aspirations an ys 

and seeking after the right, though — 
the essential falsehood of the system she had 
embraced by the weariness aod dissatisfaction 
with which she turns back upon herself, aud the 
mournful accents in which she confesses her own 
ennui. The devotional sentiment, often expressed 
in language full of poetic beauty, is sure to giwe 


this journal a charm for many, cially for 
those who are disposed to accept the y 
conception of the religious life,” and to d 


all activity, eveu though in service for Christ's 
glory, as indicating a lower type of spiritual 
excellence than that which is attained by the 
ascetic recluse. But {it is on this very account 
the more rous. KEugénie de Guérin, 
with all her high qualities, ia «a warning 
rather than an example, as showing how far a 
noble nature, intensely earnest in ite convictions 
and pious in its aims, was prevented from attain- 
ing the accret of the tru a+ spiritual peace and 
power by the influence of ductrines which sub- 
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stituted the disensed faucies of human supereti- 
tion for the plain practical teachings of the 
‘The religion which is to bless 


the world, and so to bring a blessing to the 
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— 
for quiet self-ecrutiny, would be infinitely the 
better for the infusion of a little of that contem- 
lative temper which is here exhibited, we fully 

lieve ; bat unfortanately, there is no spirit 
which is more prune to run to excess, especially 
in the female mind, and if we are to choose be- 
tween the extremes, we would certainly prefer 
that of the untiring worker to that of the senti- 
mental dreamer, as the least enfeebling to in- 
dividual character, and the least pernicious in 
its irflaence on the church and the world. 
In thas we are far from being in- 
sensible to the beauties of this journal—beauties 
which are rendered all the more striking by 
the charm of the style. It would hardly be 
— indeed, to be introduced into such 
ntimate communion with a soul so full of 
pious sentiment and affectionate feeling, with- 
out finding something to admire and some- 
ting by which to profit. The very character 
of life which ie de Guérin passed, 
so different in all its features from that 
to which we are accustomed, so unrestrained 
by the artificialities of society, so isolated, 
and as the consequence, almost coustrain- 
ing her to seek communion with nature 
as 


her own heart, gives to the journal 
pecial element of interest and instruc- 
tion. Taking hold of a nature so much 
in sympathy with ita own traditions and ten- 
casting its influence over all her poetic 
fancies, twining itself around all her associa- 
tions and affections, Popery has exhibited in 
her one of the purest types of spiritual life it 
is fitted to uce, and in it has revealed its 
own weakness. The most beautiful features of 
her life were not the fruit of its distinctive 
teaching, but, on the contrary, were marred 
and 8 by the effects which it had pro- 
daced. he sincere desire to please God, ani 
the anxious effort to bring her whole life under 
the power of religion, the exquisite suscepti- 
bility to the spiritual lessons of nature, the 
tender and loving care for the children of 
affliction, the undying sisterly affection which 
awakened such anxious concern for her brother's 
eternal safety, are qualities which would have 
been — by any religions system which 
had re the first principles of the Gospel. 
Very willingly would we. linger on those finer 
traits, adducing at the same time some instances 
both of that clear intelligence which not unfre- 
pany enables her for a time to shake off the 
etters of her system and of those mingled quali- 
ties of accuracy and richness which give her style 
But we feel it the more neces- 
sary to poin ial results of her 
Romish training and faith are to be found in the 
strong vein of superstition which, despite Mr. 
A s dictum to the contrary, we fiud runniug 
through her opinions, in that degrading concep- 
tion of God from which, unfortunately, Protes- 
tantiem has not thoroughly freed itself, but of 
which is the true parent, and in that ab- 
ject submission to priestly authority so unworthy 
a soul of her noble power. 

How difficult, for example, is it to comprehend 
how a mind of so much grasp could harbour a 
delusion like the following: The picture, torn 
“as it is, I have always a value for, because I 
“have always seen it there, and that whena 
child I used to go and say my prayers before 
* it. Iremember to have asked many favours 
“from the holy image. I used to state all my 
“little griefs to that sad figure of the dying 
Saviour, and always I found consolation. Once 
“Thad spotson my frock that distressed me 
* y for fear of being scolded about them; 
I prayed my picture to make them disappear, 
„and they disappeared. How this gracious 
miracle made me lov« he good God! From 
“that day I believe: nothing impossible, to 
% prayer or to my favourite image, and I asked 
“it for whatever I wanted ; once that my doll 
% might have a soul; but on that occasion | 
“obtained nothing. Perhaps it was the only 
1 one.” 

That a child, educated in the full belief of 
Romish dogmas, should entertain such notions, 
is not very marvellous, but that they should 
survive the matured development of reason, 


especially injthe case of one possessed of so much 


y 
only for it would be easy to find other 
—— 2 over the book. Vet in the 
face of them Mr. Arnold tells us of the “ freedom 
“from superstition which shows itself in all 
“her religious life.“ It is true that her 
Mariolatry is not very conspicuous, and that in 
many of her expressions of devout feeling, she 
writes ina strain which is at variance with 


her in one place mourning over the 
time spent in writing as wasted, adding. I 
“ will give myself this pleasure; if a scraple 
returns I will put the book by at once. But 
“ the good God may, perhaps, be less strict than 
“my conscience, aby forgive me this small 
“ pastime.” We might also refer to her notions 
on Confession, in which she tells us that faith 
makes the Father Coufessor in very deed 
„God aod Father to us”; but, perhaps, we 
have already said eoough to guard our readers 
against that indiscriminate adwiration which so 
many seem disposed to accord to a book which 


is saturated with the influence of Popery, and 


which, if it exert any power at all, is calculated 
to nurture only a feeble and unhealthy form of 


piety. 


FIREPLACES AND SMORY CHIMNEYS.* 


There are very few householders of the middle- 
classes who have not, we fancy, reas n to regard as a 
friend and a benefactor the person who will tell them 
precisely what to do to remedy smoky chimneys, and to 
improve the domestic fireplace, both as to econowy in 
the consumption of fuel, and as to the increase of heat at 
a moderate distance from the grate. Most psogle kaow 
now-a-days that large openiogs into the chimney, and 
the use of metal for the sides and backs of the grate, 
are not to be approved; and the register, and the shaw- 
register, and fire-briok, and so ou, have a proper 
reputation with people ia general. But there can be no 
doubt that alike amongst the who bald aad those 
who tenant houses, there are but vigue nvutions oa 

these things; and that the first principles of the con- 

sumption of fuel, the radiation of heat, and the con- 
veyance or destruction of smoke, are carelessly applied, 

or are ill-understood. 

In the case of our oottagers ths matter is far worse 

than with the middle-classes. Perhaps little could be 
done to amend things in those lumbering, racketty, 
wretched old laue-side cottages which we poetically 
call the homes of our peasantry in rural districts, 
We speak of new erections intended as dwellings for 
the poor (which do not often conform as yet to the 
„ model cottage” of our philanthropists), when we 
say, that the desire of cheapness of construction leads 
to the adoption of arrangements and materials which 
make it inevitable that the cottager's fire shall be oom- 
paratively the most costly ia the land, and his fireside 
the least comfortable. What caa be expected ?—when 
builders and landlords ia these rural districts resort 
only to the limited stock and the more limited kaow- 
ledge of country shopkeepers, and those of our large 
towns, to stoves that have fixed patterns that oan he 
produced by tens of thousands, to look pretty well a 
to cost the lowest figure.” What oan be expected? 
—when families in the higher classes can in geveral 
neither secure from those who build for them, nor 
choose for themselves, anything better than bad 
castings, of pretentious pattera, with large absorbing 
surface, with splays ingeniously contrived for the 
radiation of the heat between themselves solely, aud 
with eight inches by four of fire-brick at the back to 
delude one iuto the belief that all is done on the most 
approved principle. 

Mr. Edwards, a gentleman who ha: the requisite 
knowledge and experience, has rendered a great service 
to our home comfort—we can account it nothing less— 
by the publication of two works, which have now 
reached a second edition, on these matters, One is a 
pamphlet on Smoky Chimaeys,” in which he investi- 
gates all the causes of that intolerable nuisance, finds 
them to be fifteen in number, partly arising from the 
imperfect construction of the chimney, and partly frow 
the character ok the stove-grate” ordinarily employed, 
and states in each case, in few words and clear, the 
methods that may be resorted to with a certainty of 
cure or prevention. There is no reason why there 
should be a smoky chimoey in any house; and what an 
approach shall we not have made to a domestic 
millenium when neither down draught” nor the 
** external brickwork ” causing variatioas of tewperature 
in the chimney, nor gsping opening’ that demand ‘to 
„ be reduced,” nor any other form of heresy in 
chimneys, shall continue to plague us. The other work 
of Mr. Edwards contains an examination of all the prin- 


* Our Domestic Fireplaces: a Treatise on the Beonomical 
Dee of Fuel and the Prevention of Smoke, By FREDERICK 
Epwarps, Jun, Seooud Edition, | 

A Treatise on Smoky Chimacys, (cir Cure and Prevention. 
By Freperick Epwaxps, Jun. Second Edition. 

London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


cipal forms and arrangements of the replaces” tha 
have been devised since the days of Count Ramford ; 
and presents such facts and considerations as really 
make it an easy matter to determine what are the lead- 
ing principles which should guide us in the construction 
or in the selection of our fire-grates. He has also 
searched the Patent Office, and bas both ascertained 


operation of the Patent laws is injuriously obstructive 
and at the same time largely resultiess. 

It only remains to add, in the author's own words, 
that he does not suggest any elaborate contrivance by 
““which a certain eoonomy would be gained, at a cost 
that woald render such an advantage dubious; but 
explains the principles that are of general 
“that may enhance the comfort of the labourer in his 
“‘ cottage, of the studious man in his library, and of the 
** lady in her drawing-room,—that should be understood 
wherever a coal fire is used, and that would long sinos 
“have been established, but for the general inattention 
ok those persons who are usually depended upon for 
** supplying the public, to do anything more than meet 
hat is called the public demand.” We see that Mr. 
Edwards has been so fortanate as to seoure the approba- 
tion of journals that in respect of such subjects may be 
called professional. We recommend strongly to all 
whom they concern these well-informed, concisely 
written, and valuable practical works, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Wife's Trials. A Tale. By the Author of Cam- 
“* pion Court,“ Lottie Lonsdale,” The Lillingstones,’ 
‘Millicent Kendrick,” Kc. Ko. Third Edition. (Lon- 
don: Virtus, Brothers, and Co.) That this tale should 
have reached a third edition we are not surprised, for it 
is far above the general ran of those lackadaisical 
novels, whose name is Legion.” It does not owe its 
acceptance to any conjaring up of the horrible, nor is it 
at all of the sensational hue. There are no murders, nor 
eny raffian deeds of darkness, nor does any mysterious 
personage glimmer like a ghost through the pages til] 
the last chapter of revelation comes. The plot, the 
scenes, the incidents, and the final issue are well-con- 
ceived and natural, aod the reader is carried on from 
the opening to the closiug scene with much interest, and 
probably not without profit. Lilian Grey, a bright, 
beautiful, and lovable girl, imaginative and hopeful, a 
delighted reader of poetry and the higher-class novels, 
unversed in the ways of the world, and somewhat lack- 
ing in the soberer, more homely virtues, is wooed and 
won by the heir of Hopelands,” much to the anger and 
disdain of his stately parents and no less stately and 
very learned sisters, who regard the match as a mée- 
alliance. The young wike's trials begin when—the 
happy honeymoon over—she goes to live for a few 
months, till she can enter on her own establishment, 
with the'grand people, ber husband's family, who are sur- 
feited with dignity and science. Every day of these 
weary months she is made to feel that she is an intruder 
into a sphere Jxbove her proper frank, and to suffer 


from— 
The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obvious satire, or implied dislike, 
The sneer equivocal, the reply, 
And all the cruel language of the eye.” 


Deliverance comes in the form of a home of her own in 
London, and soon her sister Eleanor, a self 
pleasure-loving girl, visits her. This sister is Lilian’s 
evil genius. She notices any little disagreement between 
the husband and the high-spirited wife, and prompts her 
to rebel, to have a set of her own, and be defiant to, 
and independent of, her lord.“ Only evil comes of 
thie, till one terrible night, when she is summoned from 
a party of pleasure which he had positively forbidden 
her to attend, to find her only child dying, seems to 
complete the estrangement between them. Basil Hope, 
the husband, runs recklessly into evil courses, The 
proud father from the “‘ Hopelands,” extricates his son 
from the bands of Jews and sharpers, and sends him and 
Lilian to rusticate in a moatain home near Penmaen- 
mawr. Lilian, free from the tutelage of her sister, and 
much impressed by the happy death of an old school- 
fellow, had already begun to live a new life, and in her 
Welsh home she strives nobly to win her husband from 
his ruinous habits and re-establish him in his father’s 
favour. Her efforts are in vain, till he meets with an 
almost fatal accident on the mountains, when her un- 
wearied love end care in tending bim through a slow 
recovery at length subdues him. Exe the scene closes 
we see Lilian, happy io her hasband and her children, 
loved and honoured by the grand people who once so 
despised her, reigning as mistress in the old family hall. 
The springing up and the growth in the soul of a world- 
ling, of a childlike faith in Christ, and its power to 
sustain under life's trials, and to make beautiful with 
Heaven’s light an early death, are very beantifully shown 
in these pages, 

We und Share Alike; or, tie Grand Principle. 
By Mrs. ELLIs, Author of Tbe Women of England,” 
Ko., Ke. (London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) 
Tue wiutor is coming on, and the Penny Readings ” 
will soon begin again to attract their crowds of hearers. 
Those who have taken an active part in these gatherings, 
and our authoress among the number, who has had a 
large experience of this kind, have often been at a loss 
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to find just the right thing to read, which shall be both 
excellent in itself, and appropriate in the circumstances. 
Mrs. Ellis, therefore, set to work to furnish something 
which shall meet the special need, and this book she 
now offers to those who, in the way spoken of, cater for 
the instruction and amusement of the public. Having 
had frequent conversation with working people on the 
inequalities of our social circumstances with regard to 
riches and poverty, and found how sore a point this is 
with many, she has endeavoured in this little book to 
lead them to learn for themselves many an important 
lesson in social economy which they would be very slow 
to learn from any formal lecture. Mrs. Ellis brings 
before, us a number of the inhabitants of the village of 
Grambleton, in the parish of Discontent, all of whom, 
that we may know them at once, have names expressive 
of their several characters. Very decent people they 
‘* were, only for a certain habit of grumbling which they 
** had ”; they could not bear to be always toiling and yet 
scarcely able to make both ends meet, while my Lord 
Easy, who never soiled bis hands, rolled by in his 
carriage, and fared sumptuously every day. They 
wished that society could be reconstructed, so that all 
might “share and share alike.” There being no hope of 
realising their golden dream in the old country, they 
went off in a body to one of our colonies, under the able 
conduct of James the Just.“ What befell them 
there, and whether or not they found the grand prin- 
ciple which they went out into the bush to realise, a 
practical one, we are sure, any gathering at a penny 
“reading” would be mach interested to hear. The 
idea of the book is a very good one, and it is racily and 


natarally worked out. 

Egypt: Chapters from a Lady's Autobiography. 
Second Edition. (London: William Tweedie.) The 
autobiographer is not an Egyptologer, nor has ber 
book anything more to do with Egypt than a tavern 
with the sign of the Green Dragon” has to do with 
that interesting animal. The title is apparently 
assumed to signify the “house of bondage” of our 
social habits, from some of which, it is the authoress’s 
earnest desire, that we should make a general exodus, 
Having suffered very much in earlier life from an excessive 
embonpoint which sapped all the vigour and joy of ber 
life, and finding the drag system of no avail, she 
was at length induced by a friend to try a course of 
bathing, from which she derived so much benefit as to 
become quite a new woman. The authoress has con- 
sequently great faith in the regular use of the bath, 
especially of the Turkish bath, and very strongly does 
she recommend a far greater attention to thorough 
cleanliness than is usually considered sufficient. It is 
the authoress’s firm belief that the Turkish bath might 
be a powerful agent in the reformation of the drunkard, 
and in the improvement of our physical nature gene- 
rally; and with much confidence and hope she points 
to the Hydropathio Establishment of St. Aun's, Cork, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Barter, as a move in 
the right direction, The facts and the reasonings of 
these Chapters are well worth serious consideration. 

Sabbath Storing. Two Prize Essays. (London: 8. 
W. Partridge. Glasgow: Blackie and Son.) That there 
is an urgent want of money for the effective carrying on 
and needed extension of the various schemes of Christian 
enterprise, perhaps all who are in any way interested in 
Christian work will at once admit. This want, indeed, 
in one department of religious activity, has just recently 
been confessed and deplored at the conference of a dis- 
tinguished body of our Christian brethren. The ques- 
Mons, How to meet this want,” and What is the 
duty ad Individual Christians and of churches in this 
“ respect,” though anxiously put and discussed by 
many, are set aside by others as inconvenient, or as not 
now calling for practical solution. To assist in arriving 
at right views on this subject, a gentleman, in the early 
part of last year, offered a prize of 30“. for the bert, and 
one of 201. for the second best essay which should 
** elicit the teaching of the New Testament generally on 
** this important point, with particular reference to the 
„ precept contained in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2.“ Forty essays 
were sent in, out of which the adjudicators—Joshua 
Wilson, .Esq., Dr. Angus, and the Rev. J. Ross— 
awarded the first prize to the Rev. Henry T. Rob- 
johns, B. A., for his essay on The Need and Method 
ok Sabbath Storing for God,” and the second prize 
to the Rev. George Fletcher, of Bury, for his essay 
on “The Obligation and Advantages of Sabbath Stor- 
ing for the Lord.” The titles of these two essays 
are mutually complementary, and the essays them- 
selves, while differing in style and character, combine 
to present the whole subject fully and forcibly before us. 
In these essays the Jewish method of providing for the 
worship of God, and the collections for the poor 
** saints,” several times referred to in the Acts,” and 
in the Pauline epistles, are brought prominently for- 
ward, that present duty may be learned by observing 
the spirit and action of the early church. It is main- 
tained that money should be stored for God by all, 
periodically, proportionately to income, and as an act 
of worship; and that the offering should be devoted on 
the first day of the week. In asserting that the Scrip- 
tures, explicitly as well as implicitly, enjoin 
the duty of storing, Mr. Robjohns, while ex 


pressing high approval of Mr. Binney’s work ov 
Money,“ regrets that in it ‘‘so small a space is 
** assigned to the subject of systematic beneficence, and 
“that he should say, ‘As to the New Testament it is 


understood and admitted that it prescribes nothing 
but the duty, the importance of religious and benevo- 
lent contribations.’” In the following quotation from 
the first essay—so very different in its reasoning and 
tone from all the rest of the essay—we need not point 
out the undue harshness of its terms, nor its manifest 
fallacies. ‘* This is the order in which claims are met: 
‘** Self, [Family, God. The true order must ever be: 
—‘* God, others, self. The common practice is heathenish 
“‘atheistic. Settle first what can be done for Jehovah 
Wand the honour of His kingdom. Then provide for 
the future. Finally, make up your mind to live upon 
the remainder. Do you object that you could not live 
““* respectably’ upon this? Such an objection shows 
“how far astray you are from right thought on this 
grave matter. ‘Respectably?’ You will not be 
asked about ‘ respectability’ at the day of judgment ; 
“but whether you have fed the hungry,” e. In both 
essays many instances, from actual life, of generous 
laying-by for God’s service are given ; and in appendices 
several schemes are drawn out which may serve as sug- 
gestions to those who would wish to act upon the plan 
proposed. It is considered that usually the amount stored 
should be trebled when the income is doubled. We may 
just add we feel quite to pity one poor little boy 
mentioned here, he reminds us so of certain generous 
children of one of Mr. Dickens’s benevolent ladies, This 
lad is the son of a good man, exemplary for his benefi- 
cence; he had three pence a week for pocket-money, 
but only one penny could he use for himself, for “ every 
“child was instructed to regard a portion of his weekly 
“allowance of pooket-money as belonging to God, and 
“om no account whatever to be applied to any other 
16 object.” 

The Pillar of Fire: or, Israel in Bondage. By the 
Rev. J. H. Incrauam, author of The Prince of the 
House of David.” Illustrated with Eight Engravings. 
(London : Virtue Brothers and Co.) Egypt, from the 
age of the Pharaohs until now, bas ever drawn to itself 
the wonder of the civilised world. Its kings, and priests, 
and magicians, and mighty builders still keep their 
ancient charm to allure the learned of many lands to 
visit it for the study of its lore and its marvels wroaght 
in stone. The frequent and close interweaving of its 
history with the inspired records of the Israel of God, 
hallows, while it deepens, the interest which invests all 
things pertaining to the land of the mysterious Nile. To 
those who are unable to range through the library of 
learned works on Egyptian antiquities, we would com- 
mend Mr. Ingraham’s book, as it brings before the mind 
® very vivid pictare of the palmy days of the land of the 
Pharaohs, while the Hebrews groaned under bondage, 
and Moses was a prince versed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, not yet knowing his high destiny. As the 
Waverley novels make the men and scenes of bygone 
ages of English and Scottish history lie before us, so 
“The Pillar of Fire” enables us more thoroughly to 
realise the splendour, the riches, and the strength of 
Egypt, and the manner of life of its princes and its 
people, of which the Bible gives us so many hints and 
sketches. Those who have read the author's former 
book, The Prince of the House of David,” 
will anticipate the form and style of the present, and 
will not wait for a recommendation before they enjoy 
the treat that awaits them. As, in that work, a young 
Jewish maiden is supposed to witness many of the most 
remarkable scenes in the human life of the Lord Jesus, 
and to write them to her father in Egypt, so, in this, 
Sesostris, a young prince of Phosnicia, is supposed to 
visit Egypt and to write to his Queen Mother ia 
Phoenicia letters desoriptive of the grandeur he saw, 
the events that were transpiring, and the great person- 
ages with whom he was on terms of friendship. The 
full descriptions of the vast and gorgeous palaces and 
temples, the avenues of sphinxes and colossi, the 
wonderful pyramids, the extent and glory of the great 
cities of On and Memphis and Raamses, almost over- 


power with a sense of a magnificence beyond the reach | of 


of human art. Remeses (Moses), the supposed son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter now the Queen, is the hero of the 
book. His lordly nature born for command, his humility, 
his wisdom and learning and skill in arts and arms, and 
the love he bears the Queen, his supposed mother, are 
well presented. The scene where the Queen is com- 
pelled by the arts of the Prince Moeris to divulge the 
long-kept secret, that Kemeses is of the race of the 
bondmen—and tho revealing of this secret to Remeses, 
down in a vast chamber under the pyramids, by the 
magical power of the priests, causing a picture of all 
his life to pass before him, from the time when he was 
placed in the ark among the bulrushes, are beautifully 
shown. We are made, too, to look on the dismal plain 
where the sons and daughters of Israel toiled to make 
brick, and often died under their burdens or under the 
rod of their cruel taskimasters. Moses, too, sees their 
sufferings, and as their cries enter into his ears, thoughts 
arise, and a great trouble darkens his mind. One of the 
chief interests of the book is the revealing in the mind 
of Moses of shadowy memories and indistinct foretel- 
lings of the God of his fathers, which led him to look 
beyond the gods of Egypt and worship the One God 
who is a Spirit, and the high converse he holds with 
the Phoenician prince on subjects of greatest import. 
But we think our author takes too airy a flight when 
he represents Moses thus giving his thoughts on the 
form of the earth: —“ That this world may be a globe, 
“suspended in subtle ether, and in diurnal revolution 


! 


a 
country so distant from our own, to express oneself in 
due keeping with the spirit and circumstances of those 
times and scenes, We think Mr, Ingraham has, on the 
whole, well acqaitted himself in this respect. We wish 
be had not, in an appendix headed, “ A few words to 


ande, thrown down the gauntlet to any who may be 
inclined to question any point essumed by him. 
Resolution ; or, the Depth of Woman's Lowe. By 
S. L. Cowrpzrruwairs, Author of “The Creation, 
a Diviae Poem.“ (London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


and Co.) This book is so filled with the splendours 
and glories of wealth and rank, genius, talent, and 


learning, that we are dezsied and quite incapacitated 
for more than a glance here and there. The author is 


evidently a devout worshipper of the upper ten thou- 


are showered rich gifts of intellect, bat it is 
“from morn to eve, from life till death, to earn a 
“sorry recognition of their heroulean labours.” If any- 
one wishes to hear all about superfine lords and ladies, 
rich heiresses, born poets, and dashing dragoon officers, 
each and all of whom oan talk just like a book” 
about anything and everything in heaven and earth, 
we commend to them . L. OCowperthwaite as an 
infallible instructor. 

Uncle Sam's Visit: A Tale for Children. (London 


DR. ANGUS’S HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformet. 
Dan Sin, —Absenee from home and other causes 


have prevented me from seeing till last night = 


review of the Handbook of English Literature.” 


a work containing some thousands of references to dates, 
some 


ti and facts, it is certain that there will be 


es; and no author of common sense will fail to 
avail himself thankfully of corrections, Some of the 


suggestions made I will note. The great majority, 
ius canine os. cal Poet act Oe Ee 
to 


make a few remarks upon them. 
These divide two classes 


: 
those that treat of matters of fact, and those that treat 
Of latter 


“< 


wae discussion. 
1. „e not at last 
‘conquer the habit of opium-eating. 

Mr. Gilman, the su in whose house 


1 bat ef the pease 
of his earlier ‘eka e — — J. Nor 


can any one who is fam with the more private records 
Coleridge’s feelings fail to give credit to these state- 


mente. 
2. The reviewer says :—It is not true that Kant’s 
of p reason was intended as an answer to 
the sophistry of Hume.” 

The phrase here used—“ the doctrine of practical 
reason ”—is the re tative, as is well known, of a 
large theory, and of protracted inquiry # as is the 
—.— * i of Beattie —— by — 1 — the whole 

© scepticism w ume’s 
duved, and was intended by Kant himself co ment 
sceptic the ablest of Kant’s critics maintain and Kant 
himself affirms. ‘* Kant,” says Chalybaus ia one of the 
best chapters of his History, not but feel that 
his own views were attacked and endangered by the 
s tions of Hume; and this induced him to trace 

e matter to ite source.” (History of Speculative 
Philosophy,” p. y! “To 


of human knowledge unless a 
tion were laid for it than the em of the sensa- 
— 1 ( History e * 
sophy,” . ive conclusions, he on 
say Kant establish in the Critique of Pure Reason,” 
aod then f % postlive fo 

realities in the Practical ” (id, 
I, 250). In this view Dr. Cairns, one of Kant es latest 
critics, entirely conourr. Kant,“ says he, “ sought to 
out#ank the scepticisw of Hume,” and adds that Kant 
himself was awakened out of his slumbers by Hume’s 


resolution of the casual law into the product of associe 
tion and experience.” He then on to show how far 


reason came to his relief.” (Cairns art., Kant“ Eaeye. 
Brit.“) Kant’s own account of his inquiries is in oom · 


„ 
- 


ORIGINAL 
NeeenrTive 


— — — —— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov. 1, 1865. 


statements, It was published 


as as 1789, and may 
wart's 1 [ Dissertation, 
. reviewer quotes two line: and a half about 
Nichols, and there is no more precise or distinetive 
notice of his rs. 

This is a mistake. He will find « long paragraph 
devoted to Nichols (p. 494), and either of the indexes 
will give him the page. 

4. Tho reviewer appeals “ to the admirers of Longfellow 
whether that I writer deals lu hexameter verse 

— * 2 
8 $ 

silent and ead in the afternoon shadows and sunshine, 
— 8 before them, Miles Standish paused, as if 


To the seamen; 


Boon was heard on board the shouts and the songs of the 
sailors, 


Beaving the windlass round and Aocisting the ponderous 


To the villagers ; 
There was a sound and a stir in the siambering village of 
fo 
To the whole story ; for 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive pastoral ages, 
ko., &. 
5. The reviewer says that “‘ Locksley Hall” is not 
printed in stanzas of four lines, but of two. 


ph he corrects is not perfectly clear; but 
if with the foot-note it 715 same fact — 


with 


7. The reviewer says that Merivale'’s II 


I also appeal—to Miles | *lso 


you have at once the exactest definition of 6 heroic 


poem. 

13. The reviewer com that I have “ noth 
better to say of the inimitable Fuller than that 
humour is indisputably attractive to many minds, and 
that his Church History of Britain’ has never been 
superseded.” This latter statement, he adds by the way, 
he cannot understand. 

Now this is the worst I say of him. In the very para- 
graph from which the sentence is taken, I say that for 
* wit N combined with * — 1— — 
wisdom, he was unsurpassed,” even * 

quote with approbation the saying of Cole 
that “ next to Shak Fuller excited in him 
sense and emotion of the marvellous.” As to the latter 
clause, it seems to me clear encugh.. After two con- 
turies of learning and leisure, while many contemporary 
works have been superseded by ern research, 
Fullers Church History” is still consulted and read. 

14. The reviewer blames me for spesking of Thomas 
Moore’s writi as wanting in “delicacy,” and thinks 
it hard that I should call up some sin of his youth, of 
which not one reader in a thousand has ever heard. 

But it is not of one sin I complain, or of any sin that 
has been forgotten. Two volumes at least were published 
of the kind. Both reappear in his collected works, 
and there are pieces of later date to which the epithet 
may be fairly applied. 

15. The reviewer is surprised that I should speak of 
some of Shakespeare's scenes as weakened by ‘* conceils 
and verbal quibbles, and of some of bis finest passages 
as injured by the needless obscurity of the language.” 

Herein, I offend in the best company ; and it is im- 
possible to say lexs. A quibble,” says Dr. Johnson in 
a well-known paragraph, bes some malignant power 
over Shak res wind, Its faseioations are irresiat- 
ible. it gave him euch delight that he was content to 
purchase it by the sacrifice of reason, 75 and 
truth.” “How can we justify,” says the 
very numerous which yield no interpretation, 
or even those which, if they may be at last understood, 


Romans under the Empire,” was not and coul 
designed to complete istory which Arnold’s death 
left unfinished—the latter breaking off,” he adds, at 
the Second Punic War.“ 

Perbaps the reviewer will accept Mr. Merivale’s own 
statement — Ik (Arnold) had lived to continue his 
general history of Rome to the period before me, it is 
needless to say that 31 ambition vould have been 
directed elsewhere.” ( History of the Romans,” Pref. 


viii.) If the objection is to the phrase complete, I | °P' 


that this word can create no misapprehension—as 


otk the time of the termination of Arnold's history and 


has left behind. Practically it was the History of the 
Empire that was needed to complete his work: and 
that alone :—the very thing vale bas given, and 
says he intended to give. 


as ied to the Cowley school of ta. 
“Pr 1A that itean be 


is absurd ; 


used 


in Murray’s 


English Litera by Mr. Shaw, 
and in Craik’s History ; both of which 45 on theit 
on their titles the date of 1864. I state the objections 
to the term and the reason for retaining it. Fan- 
tastioc,” ** conceited,” and other suggested names are at 


wer objects to the name Augustan as 
age of — 00 cage that the two 
compared essentially 

notorious 


thio 
defaltions ore formally repudiated as insufficient ; and 
the truth, it ie suggested, lies between other three— 
those of Shakespeare, Bacon, and Aytoun. Words- 
on pp. 256—8 
Wordsworth’s principle 4 composition and his 
considerable notice. 

The reviewer is filled with admiration—not of a 
flattering sort—that | have incidentally noted a connec- 
tien between “pastoral poetry,” ‘‘ epic poetry,” and 
“the drama” ; aod is not surprised that after that I 
should call the Idylis of the King” “heroic poetry.” 


I can only that the doctrine of such a connection 
is as old as e days of Aristotle, and has been stated 
y 


still more by several later writers, The con- 
neotion ia, I 


; then a 


but in dial 


keep the miod in perplexity till the first emotion has 
passed away?” (“ Hist. Lit.” iii. 92.) “ These ooour,” he 
adds, not only where the struggles of the speaker's 
mind may be well denoted by some obscurity of . 
between o personages the 
business of play.” It would be easy to add other 
— and as easy to give proofs. But these are 
enough. 

16. The reviewer complains that I too often give the 

inions of others rather than my own. 
Will he add my reason ?—the judgments of great 
writers on the works of their predecess rs belong to our 
lite:uture; they illustrate the progress of criticism, and 
the n the principles of the art. —P. 638. 

17. e reviewer thinks that to affirm that the dis- 
cussion of Christian evidences is often a sign of defective 
Christian life,” is to contradict another statement, that 
this discussion is sometimes carried on with great 
earnestness.” The remark, moreover (it is suggested), 
is too religious to have a place in a History of 
Literature. 

The fact is that men may be very active in discussing 
evidences, and have little real religious life. Nor is 
there any discrepancy between these statements. The 
remark on the discussion of evidences was not a piece of 
gratuitous religious reflection, but was intended to 
explain the course of religious literature in the eighteenth 
century. If the criticism of the reviewer was meant 
to maiotain that the influence of religious truth is not 
to be regarded in the study of the literature of the people, 
the principle, I must say, ie as unphilosophical as it is 
mise There is a place for religion in politics 
as there certainly is in the progress of thought and 
taste. Nor can any man rightly understand the litera- 
ture of England, who declines to take into account what 
I believe to be one of its most essential elements. 

So much for the facts. I might add more, but your 
space must be exhausted. On questions of taste or 
opinion, it would be unbecoming to enlarge. One man 
may prefer the history of * another the history 
of subjects. Each plan has its advantages. The 
book” can be read in either way without 
any difficulty (see pp. xiii. xv. and xix.), and with no 
more repetition than will be found in most books that 
are written on a different principle. It is possible to 
study periods as well as subjects on the one plan; it is 
all but impossible to study subjects on the other. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH ANGUS, 
Oot. 20, 1865. 


[Out of respect for Dr. Angus, we depart from our 
rule not to open our columns to discussion of our own 
criticiams—always excepting the correction of any 
inaccuracy which the haste of weekly publication or any 
other cause may occasion. Dr, Angus’s letter reaches 
us at the last moment, and our rejoinder to it must be 
the briefest. We take seriatim such of his comments 
as seem to require notice :— 

1. We had the best reasons for saying as we did that 
Coleridge never completely conquerei” (Angus, p. 261) 
the habit of opium-eating, and to that statement we 
adhere. 

2. There cannot be a greater mistake than to identify 
Kaut's doctrine of the Practical Reason” with his 
entire metaphysical system, as Dr. Angus appears still 
to do. The statements of Dr. Morell and Dr. Cairns 
are in perfect harmony with what we wrote, and we are 
indebted to Dr. Angus for citing them. 

3. If we failed to catch sight of Dr. Angus’s earlier 
paragraph on Nichols, it must be ascribed to his own 
bad arrangement, while the fuller statement itself con- 
tains palpable inacuracy. 

4. We had no intention of “ denying” that Longfellow 
had used initial rhymes.” We simply wished to be 
shown such, and that has yet to be done. It is to no 
purpose to point to initial alliterations, as Dr, Angus 
does. 


5. Dr. Angus here makesa fresh blunder. Locksley 
Hall is in stanzas instead of being ‘‘ continuous.” He 
wag nearer right when he stated that ite stanzas were of 


suggested fact. 
aud wnliy, ent 


* four” lines instead of two. 


6. Dr. Angus ought to have given Lord Macaulay's 
family name in full. This he does not do; and hence 
his phraseology, though correct, is caloulated to mis- 
lead. 

7. The language of Mr. Meriva: preface does not 
affect the question. Dr. Angus himself limits Arnold’s 
History of Rome to the period ending with the 
Second Panic War. We leave it to him to barmonise 
this with what he afterwards says about the History 
** of the Romans under the Empire.” 


8. Wordsworth did good service in pointing out the 
unsuitableness of the epithet ‘‘ metaphysical,” as ap- 
plied to the poets in question. The term does not 
describe them, and ought to be abandoned. It is scarcely 
correct to say that the use of the term is ** sanctioned 
and approved” by Hallam. It is certainly referred to 
by Hallam as well as by Shaw and Craik ; but rather as 
a matter of literary history than of present nomen- 
clature. 


12. If Dr. Angus still holds that the pastoral is the 
** elementary form of the drama,” and that a ‘* dramatic 
poem” is simply an epic suited for acting —there 
ia nothing more to be said. 

13. We thought, and still think, that it would have 
been better to pass over in silence a publication so 
ligentious as Little's Poems.“ It is quite true, more- 
over, that very few readers of Moore are even aware of 
its existence. Such a notice as that of Dr. Angus’s was 
rather caloulated to draw it forth from oblivion. 


Here we must pause, though there is room for much 
more to be said. It will be understood that where we 
are silent, it is because we deem the text of our article 
on the Hand-book sufficient for its own defence. 

THE REVIEWER. | 


October 31, 1865. 


Gleanings. 


Mr. Foley is to execute the O’Connell statue on the 

monument to that personage erected at Dublin. 

At Carlisle, last week, a weaver who had reached 

his 84th year committed suicide through want, 

The Premier of Nova Scotia is Dr. Oharles Tupper, 

a practising physician of Halifax. 

e east and south coasts were visited with a 

severe gale on Friday, and several serious casualties 

took place. 

In America eight months witnessed no fewer than 

— — deaths and 1,109 maimings by railway accidents 
ne. 

The Sheffield Independent announces that no less 
than fifty per cent. of the Sheffield Inundation Fund 
will be returned to the subscribers. 

Viscount Sydney presided on Saturday at the open- 
ing of an industrial exhibition in the Painted Hall, 
Greenwich Hospital. There was grand perform- 
ance of music, and the proceedings were interesting. 
Mr. George Grove has collected about 3,000/. 
towards the expenses of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. An expedition will be despatched with all 
convenient and prudent speed. 

A St. Louis paper informs its readers that the 
anthracite coal, found lately in Missouri, looks like 
coal, feels like coal, and smells like coal ; all the differ- 
ence is that coal burns, and that will not. 

Tae BIsnor oF OxFoRD AND HIS TRAVELLING 


it ie 
of hot 
water, 
hands. pa : 

An Anory Inisoman.—The following colloqu 
actually took place at an eastern — > Pas 
Lay, Mr. Postmaster, is there a litther for me?” 
“Who are you, my good sir? “I’m meself—that's 
who Lam.“ Well, what is your name?” “ And 
what do ye want wid the name? isn’t it on the 
littber?“ “So that I oan find the letter, if there is 
one.“ Will, Pat Byrne, thin, if you must have it.“ 
No, sir; there's none for Pat Byrne.” Is there no 
way to get in there but through this pane of glass? 
“No, sir.” “It’s well for ye there isn’t. I'd teach 
ye betther manners thin to insist on a gentleman’s 
name; but ye didn’t get it after all—so I’m aven wid 
ye; divila bit is my name Byrne!""—New York 


An ArrgcTionaTs Wirs.—In several of the vil- 
lages of the Pyrenees the mountaineers are in the 
habit of i — the purpose of exhibition. 
The Prefect of Perpignarf passed through one of them 
im company with an officer of gendarmes. The latter 
pointed out to the magistrate a woman whose husband, 
a bear trainer, had been devoured by his pupil at a 
moment when instinct got the better of education. “I 
have nothing left,” said the woman. “I am abso- 
lutely without a roof to shelter me and the poor 
animal.” “Animal!” exclaimed the astonished 
prefect, Lou don’t mean to say that you keep the 
bear that devoured your husband!” Alas, she 
replied, ‘it is all that is left to me of the poor dear 
man.“ 

Woxpzas oF THE Enatisn Lanevacs.—The 


gonstruction of the English must 
most formidable to A looking 


et a picture of a number of vessels, said, “ what 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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a flock of In He was told that a flook of ships SEYMOUR. —October 29, at Steeple-by-Maldon, Charles clover, with higher quotations and a material 
was called a fleet, and thet a fleet of sheep was called — only child of the Rev. George Seymour, aged ten — of Wm, qhe quantity Offering ; sale have been at 
a flock. And it was added, for his guidance in master- | UD ALL. October 30, Mary, the beloved mother of Thomas | cloveresed is , ‘ont baa 4. 1 —— 
ing the intriosoies of our lang that “a flock of | Charles Udall, New College, London, in the fifty-first year | have been made at Is. to le, 6d, advance upon the 
girls is called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is called a of hee age, buyers offered fourteen days since, Canaryscod fully as 


pack, and 6 peck of thieves is called a gang, and a 
gang of angels is called a host, a host of porpoises is 
called a shoal, a shoal of buffalo is called a herd, and 
a herd of children is called a troop, and a troop of 
partridges is called a covey, and a covey of besutics is 
called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called a 
horde, and a horde of rubbish is called 6 heap, and a 
heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of black - 
guards is called a mob, and a mob of whales is called 
a school, and a schcol of worshippers is called a con- 
gregation, and a congregation of enginsers is called a 
corps, and a corps of robbers is called a ban’, and a 
bend of locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
ple is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentiefolks 
is called élite, and the élite of the city thieves and 
rascals are called the roughs.”— American Paper. 


— 


Money Market und Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

There seems to be no general expectation that low 
races of discount will prevail for some time to come, 
The demand for accommodation has bron of an average 
character, and Consols have been dull, chicfly at 88] J 
for delivery. The closing prices to-day wore S8j f for 
money, and 88§ 89 for the account. 

Foreign securities continue heavy. 

The share list of the Credit Foncicr and Mobilier ef 
England will close on Nov. 2, for London, and on Friday, 
Nov. 3, for the country. 

According to last Thursday’s Bank return, the amount 
of notes in circulation was 21.819, 900/., being a decrease 
of 498.3401., and the stock of bullion in both departments 
13,219, 213“., showing an increase of 429 255/. when 
compared with the preceding return. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday's Gazetic.) 


An Acoount, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 9”, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Oct. 25. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
„ £27,061,150 Government Debt 411.015, 100 


Other Securities .. 3.684.900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 12,411,150 


Notes issued 


£27 ,061, 150 
BANKING DEYARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Capital £14, 558. 00% 


£27,061,150 


Goverumeut Sour 
ti 


Rest ...... 22 5,184,009 6665ũ·½0„%ſũ 4 + 9,303,018 
Public Deposits.... 8.705 0% Other Securities .. 20,003,635 
Other Deposits .... 1, 70, 0% Notes 5.241.250 


Beven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 808,003 


Bl . 550,345 
£35,360, 969 £35,360 900 
Oct. 26, 1865. W. MILLER, Chief Gen. 
= 2 — = 


Hotitoway's Prus.—Tus Reavy Remepy.—When winter 
sets in the human constitution undergoes many trials, from 
some of which disease will spring un e the blood repelled 
from the surtace of the body finds organs capable of receiving 
it and secretions adapted to consume it. This prese: vative 

wer is admirably displayed by proper doses of ee Be 

Un, which relieve the liver, kidneys, and bowels from under 
congestion by immediately augmenting their secretions, and 
so diverting any surplus quantity of blood from a situation 
where its continued presence must be mischievous. With 
these pills and an attentive perusal of their acoompanying 
directions neither great judgmeat nor much experience is 
— to conduct even the delicate through the trying time 

winter. 


REE . — 
~ Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


PATTISSON.—October '25, at Stoke Newington, the wife of 
Mr. H. 8. Pattisson, of a son, 
ETHERIDGE.—October 25, at Guildford-town, Ram»gate, the 
wife of the Rev. B. C. Etheridge, of a son. 
MARRIA ES. 


BRAGG—DUNSTER.—October 14, at the Independent chapel, 
Chard, by the Rev. R. P. Erlebach, Mr. George Uragg. to 
Mis: Sarah Dunster, both of Chard. 

SM1I1 H—PIGGOTT.—October"17, at the Independent chapel, 
Braintree, Mr. Henry Smith, of Gubbious Hall, Great 
Lei; hs, to Mary Ann Martha, only daughter of the ate M. 
A. I. tt, of Braintree. 

MANN ERS—WALLIS.—October 18, at Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. by special license, Mr George Manners, of Croydon, to 
Rachel, the youngest surviving daughter of the late Mr 
Nobert Wallis, of Rowell Lodge, Kettering, Northampton- 


shire. 

GOODY=— JON ES —October 21, at Havover Chapel, Peckham, 
by the Rev. KR W. Betta, Alfred C. Goody, Leg, of Lustiow, 
Ralop, to Elizabeth Mary Wilbe!mine, daughter of Witham 
Jones, Feq , of Peckham, Surrey. Nw cards. 

BOMMERVILLE—MATTHEWS.—Octoler 21, at Bucking- 
ham Chapel, Clifton, by the Rev. Charles Henry Leonard, 
uncle of the bride, James Frew, second son of Willam Som- 
merville, Esq, of Bitton-hill House, Gloucestershire, to 
Mary Gadd, second daughter of the late Thomas Gadd 
Matthews, Eaq., of Bristol. 

PEASGOUD—MANBY —October 24, at Grantham, by the 
Rev. J. Hooton, of Bardney, Lincoln, John Francis, eldest 
son of the late Mr. Francis Prasyood, of Stamford, to 
Ewma, only daughter of the late Mr. William Manby, of 
Spittlegate, Grantham. 

HOLVEN—WEARING —October 26, at Counterslip Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Rev. R. P. Macmaster, Arthur tlolden, of 
Hirmingham, to Emma, eldest daughter of l'. B. Wearing, of 
Bristol. No cards, 


DEATHS, 

WELLS.—October 14, aged sixty-seven, very suddenly, at his 
residence, Sansome-walk, Worcester, Mr. Arthur Wolle, 
brother of the late Rev. Algernon Wella. 

NEW MAN.—October 19, at 64, High-street, Worcester, aged 
1 — Elizabeth, relict of the late Mr. Robert Newman, 
of Worcester, 


— — — — — — — — 


Marhets. 
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CORN EXCIANGE, Lonpow, Monday, Oct. 30. 


There was a ema'l supply of English wheat from Feen 
and Kent to this morning's market. which were disposed of 
at 2+. per qr. over the rates of Inst Monday. Foreign is 
generaliv held for a similar advance; the sale to cay is prin: 
cipally in Russian and red wheat, which are ls. per qr. 
dearer, Barley realives fully le. per qr. more money than 
last week. Deans Is. to 2s, dearer. Peas firm, without change. 


The arrival of foreign ſosts (for Inet week are large, but the 
trade continves firm for thie article, whieh must be written 
6d. to ls. per qr, dearer than on thie day week, 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr 
Wurat— — “ a. 5 
Week and Kent, Pras— 
red,old .. .. 44to 50 Grey. P6 to 88 
Ditto ner 88 45 Maple 7 40 
White, old 9 0 52 58 White . * ** SY 42 
„% new... 42 50 Boilers. 50 40 42 
Foreign red .. 42 48 Foreign, white 80 42 
„ white 4s (8 
amn Rye 0 6 28 
English malting. 34 57 
Chevalier „ 35 40 dn 
Distilling aa Kuglish feed. 2 23 
Foreign .. 21 2 ” potatoe... 25 205 
8 Sevtch feed ., 23 80 
MaLt— * „  potatwe . 75 2 
Pale co ce ce SE OG Irish binek 2. 1 2 
Chevalier .. 61 668 „ Shite .. .. MW 2B 
Brown * * „* * „ 48 53 Foreign fool. 8 21 7 
BeEaANs— : 
Ticka hal 29 4° Fiovn— 
S 45 Town made .. 4% ( 
Amal! . 44 Ww Country Marka .. 2 if 
gy ptian os 4 Norwolk & dSullolk 3 bd 


BHRKMAI—The prices of wheats mn bread in Chee wee te 
are from Tite 7 l.: house bitte, 5 . te 6}, 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKED. 


Monxpay, Oct. 30.—The total importa of foreign stock into 
Lomion, Lest week, amounted to 22 917 head Iu the corre 
spomling week in IA we received 15,052; in 1886, 1626 
in ISO/, 10.4215 in 1861, 11,423; in 1800 8.50): and in 18%, 
8,500 head. 


4 


— 


| tendency in 


BOROUGH HOP MARKRT, Monday, Oct. 30.—Our 
of fine and colowry sample: are becoming very low, 


—— of the emall demand 
hepe 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct g. Tue tallow trade is dall, and 
ty, are fd. to Od per ewt below the late highest point. 

V. C is quoted today at 5le 84. to Sle, 8. per owt. on 
the spot. Town tallow commands Sia, Od per owt, met cab 
Rough fat is selling at 94, Sd. per Sibe, 


OIL, Monday, Oot. 23.—Linaeed oil de in fair demand, at 
Aae Sd. per owt on the apot Rape le very firm, and toreign 
refined commands e 61. per cwt Olive otle move off 
tlowly ; but all other desc:iptions are firm, with an upward 

price. Turpen ine is dull, and French spirits are 
rolling at 446. per owt. on the spot. American refined 


Petroleum is now quoted at 2s. 11d. to . 114d. per gallon, 


There was a full average supply of foreign stock | 


ou offer here to-day, for which the inquiry ruled heavy, on | 


rather lower terms when compared with last week's quota- 
tions, The general quality was very middling The arrivals 
of beasts fresh up from our own grazing districta were some- 
what moderate, whilst those trom Ireland and Sootiand sere 
limited. As to quality, the supply was rather inferior. Prime 
Scota, shorthorns, Herefords, aud Devons moved off freely, at 
full quotations Iuferior breeds were dull, aud rather 
cheaper. The top figures were 5s. vd to S«. 4d. per Sibs. The 
arrivals of beasts from Linecoln+hire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire, were about l, % shorthorns, 4e; from 
other parts of England 60) various breeds; from Seot- 
land, 38 Scoteand crosses, and from Ireen 20 oxen. cows, 
and heifers. The total supply of sheep was rather extensive 
We had a steal, though not to say active, demand for 
Downs and half-vreds, as well as Leicesters and Lune uns, at 
extreme rates. (therwise the mutton trale was somewhat 
heavy, on rather lower terms. The top quotations wer, 
Ge, Bd. per Sita. Calves, the supply of which was very fair, 
moved off slowly at late currencies, viz , trom 4a. fd. to Se bd 
per Sibs) The supply of prime ema ! pigs was rather scarce, and 
in request at from 5a 4d. to 5s lid per sibs. Large hugs 
moved off heartily at from 4s, 2d. to fs. 2d. per sibs 


Per Sibs, to sink the Ullal, 
ae sf «© 2 al 


* 1 
Ink. coarse beast 3 2to3 8 Prime Southlown 6 4 06 8 
Son quality 3 10 46 Lame a 
Prime large oxen 4 8 5 0 { Le. Coarse Caiven 4 GC 5 2 
Prime Seota, G. 3 2 5 4 Prime amall 9 4 5 6 
Ovoarese inf. „hee. 4 4 4 10 Large hogs a ae 
Second quality 5 0 6 6 Rieatem. porkers 5 4 5 10 
Pre coarsewoulleiSd 8 0 2 
Suc ling cal vo, 20. to J..: aad quartet-ol l store pigs 3). to 

358. e 0 


NEWGATE anv LBEADANUALL, Monday, Oct. 39, 


Moderate supplies of meat are on sale at these markets, 
On the whole the trade is steady, aud prices rule tirm, 


Per Slbe. by the carcase, 


dad „% l. od 
Inferior beef . .3 0 % 4 Small pork 4 Grebo 0 
Middling ditto .3 6 4 0 Inf. mutton 34 44 
Prime large do. 4 2 4 4/Middlingditte .4 6 & 2 
Do. mall do. .4 6 4 Prime ditte 5 4 68 
Large pork. .4 4 5 4) Veal. 44 6564 


COVENT-GARDEN, Sarvapary, Oct. 28. 


Vegetables and fruit continue abundant, 
sist chiefly of Marie Louise, Gausel’s Bergamot, Duchess 
d’Angouleme, and Lrown Hure. Pine-apples are sufficient 
for the demand. Kent filberts continue to sell freely at from 
dos. to Ils per l00ibs., Potatoes of good quality are now 
plentiful. Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, heatha, asters, 
WMizgnonette, aud roses 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 30. — The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 4,530 firkins butter, and 7,64 bales bacon, 
and from foreign porta, 24.669 casks of butter aml 1. 0 
tales bacon. The Irish butter market ruled quiet last week ; 
but holders, influenced by the high advices from Ireland, were 
very firm, and the sales effected were generally at an advance 
of ls, per owt. Dutch declined to luvs ; quality net fine, 
lhe rUpplics of bacon hang nor than equal to the de 
mand, prices further declines 48 per ewlt,; the dealers pur- 
Clare spuritgly, 


WOOL Monday, Oct. 30.—DPrices of nearly all kinds of 
home-grown Wool continue to be well suj ported; bat the de 
mand, although large quantit es of wool eutinue to be worked 
up in our manufacturing dis riet, is very inactive. The in- 
quiry foc shipment to the Continent is limited, The sapply 
vf wool in the market dues not Mmecrease, 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, &¢.—Saturday, Oct. 23.—We have 
to reent a Hu trade for fax, at very full prices, len, 
is very firm, and clean Ravian qualities aro now worth 45. 
per ton Jute moves off freely, ou rather higher terms, Cvir 
donde rule Hit, 


Pore still con- 


POTATOIS,—Borovon anp Sprraceinion, Mouday, Oct 
„Ihe eupplies of potatoes on sale at these markets arte 
tolerabiy large. In most qualities @ fair business te died, at 
prices Without Material change from last week. lie import 
mito London last Week was about 150 tons, Kent and eee 
Kepents, (68 to Ue, per tou; Yorkshire dittu, (Us, lo de, 
Flukes, 70s. to 1008. ; Mocks, 40s, to vs, 


SEED, Monday, Oct. 0. — There is an increased activity in 


| the seed market at advaucing rates fur all qualities ol new 


— 


ö 


| 
| 
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COALS, Monday, Oct. go. — Meret heary, at the rate of 
last day Herten, 236. 6d ; Haswell Sin, Od. ; Llartiepoal, 
Ds Sd; Keile, 22. .; Tarmetall, . $d. : South Martie. 
pool, 28. Ot ; Keepin range, 2%. Gd; Pershore Primrose, 
fd ; Holywell, 19. d.; Hartleys, 196 ,; Hetto, 
Lyona, Ns. tel. ; Cassop. 2+. > Weet Lambton, 2. Aer. 
Close, 228, . — Fresh ships 47; left, 18; at eea, 15, 


Advertisements, 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGH FREER. 


Arrange mente for Three Years’ Parohase and Hire allowed, or’ 
for any Period, on Oonveniont Terme, 


PEACHEY'S 
SITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY 
AND RXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 


73, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, B.C. 
An extensive assortment of I'l ANOFPORTES, WARRANTED, 
Now and S:cond-haod. Kyvéery Description and Price, 


HARMONLUMS FOR BALE OR HIRE. 
„Nes Grand Pianofortes for HIRE for Concerts, Leotures, 40. 


229 


— i — — — 


TEET n 


AND 
WITHOUT SPRINGS, 
O3STKO KIDON FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
Fqual to Nature. 
A Single Neun from Five Shillings. 
Complete Sets—lour, Sev >, fen, aod Fifteen Guineas 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 
TAK OLD-BSTABLASHRD DEN TisTfs, 
Lon pon : 
7, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 
City Estaslisumenr: 
61 (late 36), LUDUATSH-UILL, ' 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge.) 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL; aad 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGUAM, 
Nessrs. GAURIML guarantee every case they undertake. 
Gabriel's * Treative on the Teeth,” gratis 


— ee 


— — — —U— —— — 


RUPTURSS, 
HER MAJESTY's KROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel round 

body, ie recommended for the following —1— par 
alvantages :—lat. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or exeoriate; Ard. It may be worn with 
e;usl comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
dc. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
noonvenieuoe to the wearer, and is perfectly couvealed from 
Olmervalion. 

** We do not hesitate to give to this Invention our ual fed 
approbation ; aud we strenuously advise the use o M to al) 
those who stand in ueed of that protection, which they cannet 
% fully, not with the same comfort, obtam from ang other 
apparatus oO. tras as from that which we have the Lichos 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Churct and te Guseite, 

Recommended by the oe 71 — Surgouns — William 
Ferguson, Kaq., F. R. ., Profesor r im King’s College, 
Jurzeon to Klage Uvllege Huspital, 40. ; C. d. Guthrie, ‘ 
Surveon to the Moyal W estan neater Oputhalmec H : K 
„„man, Net, F. . S., Anistaut Surgeon to King’s Colle e 
Uhersprital ; T. Unallaway, Kei. onto Aasistaul-Surgoon to Guy's 
livapital; N Coulson, eg, F K.., Surgeon to the Ma dalene 
itiompatal; T. Kizard Curing Hay, F. K ., dur cou to the 
Lane Lhceprital | wd. Fisher, , Wurzel- et w the 
VMotropolitan Police Poree ; Aston Key, E., Suryoon lo Prince 
war rt: liviert anton, e F. K. 8. Jats Luke, l Sui- 
room to the Louden leuse Somety; Kerasmus Wia, Key., 


LL —— 


BY 


b CS.) ated hay Obie ER, 

A tess iptive Cirealar may be had by post, and the Truss 
woth eantet Gal te ft) ean be forwarded by post, on eld 
tie rettet tet tee Of Line bey, deinen boluw the Lipa, 40 the 


M inulacturer, 
Mr. WILITE, 228, PLIOOUADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of @ Sitgie truss, as, II., 2 Ou., aud Sle. 6d 
bin Lae, la. 

i'view of « Double Truss, She, A., (l., and 6% 6d. loste 0 
Le. od, 

roe ofan Umbilical Truss, (. and 528, Postage le. lid 

Potente Orders We be made payable to Jota White, lost 


One, VP ioomlilly. 
NEW PATENT 

t LASTIC STOCKINGd. KNEE-CAPS, ke, 

4 toe watertal of which these are made w roocutm meéuded 
„ the faculty as being pocullrly elastic and vvmprossi ble, and 
ihe vest tuventionm for siviny effigent aud permaucut support 
i all cases vt WRAK)Y boo, aud el of tue LKG, VAI. 
n VEINS, SANs, G. Lt ie porvus, light in er ture, 
aud ites pousite, aud u dfawe Ob like au oli iuary love ing 
Prices 4s. tel, Te, ti. 1, W ide, each, Postage od, 

John Wuite Manuulactarer, 148. Piccadilly, Loads. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA. ALS, — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. “PHARAOH’S SERPENTS.” 
— ape ger the DUNT COLMMN UD COOLIO, ce cxpeiiod "by, them te 1 21 
All REDUCED SIXPENCE per Pound. 7 , Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street. 
— ——— ER H. the Prince of al comm astonish the groups round many a flreaide.“— Stan- 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA. 
18. 64., 28., 28. 6d., to 38. per Pound. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS BLACK TEA THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 
is now only 8a. 6d. per Pound. 

RICOH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, Is. 4d., Is. 6, 18. 8d. 
PHILLIPS & CO. have NO AGENTS, 
Therefore be particular in addressing to 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants, 


8, KING WILLIAM-STRERT, CITY, LONDON, E. O. 


A Price-Carrent Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all CARRIAGE FRER, 
by their own Vens, within Bight Miles of No. 8, King Wil- 
liam. City, and send Tea«, Coffees, and Apioes CAR- 
RIAGE FREE. TO ANY RAILWAY-STATION OR MAR. 
KET-TOWN IN ENGLAND, u to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. 

PHILLIPS & OO. have no connection with any House 
in Worcester or Swansea. 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 


(PATENT) 
MIXTURE OF TEAS, 


Ade Bent to any part of England carriage free. 
Agents wanted in al! Towns where there are none appointed 
FRANKS, SON and CO., 4, Quoen-street,Cannon-street 
West. 


CANDLES.—THE NEWCANDLE.— 
Belf-Atting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping require. 


PATENTED 
Fm ps Im Patent Hard. Snuffiees Chamber Candle is 
SELF.FITTING, Clean, Bale. and Roonomical, burning to the 
Rod Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale 
and for Export, at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD’S, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
ALSO, 


Field's celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and Patent 
Paraffine Candies, as supplied to 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS. 


WITH A DELIGSTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE. 
BY unnd 


The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 


44. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 


J.C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chan:iler. 


OSSETTER’S HAIR RESTORER, 


Is nota Dye: contains no Oil. 

Will restore Grey Hair to ite original colour, 

Removes Dandruff and all other Impurities from the Head. 

Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Promotes the growth and strength of the Hair, giving it tho 
lustre and health of Youth. 

Does not injare or soil Ladies Bonnets or Dro-s. 

And ia the and cheapest Iestorative ever ual, 

Fall directions on every Bottle, Price 3s. fl. Sold by all 
Chemists, Perfumers, A., and Wholesale by F. Newbery and 
Bons, 46, 8t Paul's Churebyard, London. 


—ä a.e/ — — — H— — 


E BILIT V, NERVOUSNESS, 

DYSPEPSIA, &c, rapidly cured by the Restorative 

and Invigorating Dragees dé Gelis et Conte, restoring all 

patural secretions to Healthful Action; for Females, and 

of weak constitution, superior to any other prepara- 

tion of lion. Approved by the Parte Imperial Academy of 

Medicine, Price vs. td 428 6d. per Box: or, free by Post, 

*. Od or d 10d. Write for Trea by Post. sold by all 
Chemists. 


Francis Newbery and Sons, 45, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. 


First Clas Prize Medal, Dublin, 1865. 
“MAIZEFARINA.” 


ELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS, and 

HEALTHY. in the following modes of Cooking, viz. :— 

Tea Griddie, Cream, Sponge, Pound, Fruit and Pan Cakes ; 

Holled, Baked, Hasty, Army and Navy Paddings; Apple and 
Oyster Fritters; Blanc Mange, Graves, Gruels, Soups, &o. 


The fue flavour of the two grains combine! forms the 
greatest delicacy—a new reliash—a very desirable diet, amd 

ronounced by all to be the most delicious food ever produced. 
— to covk perfectly in every recipe, 

Bold by all Grocers, A.; and wholesale by G. Harker and 


Co., Upper Thames-street, London. 


R JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
(of PHILADELPHIA), 
Is Sold by all Chemists, Price 48. Gd. per Bottle, 
AND CURES 
COUGHS, 
COLDS, 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 
dni all Pulmonary complaints, rapidly and effectually. 
Sur) rises every une | 
Write for Treatise per Post. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS, 
45, Sr. Pau.'s Cuurncnyarp, Lonpon. 


AMES E. BROWN’S' CEREALINA 
Ie the best Food for Children and Invalid, 
Being easy of digestion ; 
Doing away with the nocessity of medicine. 
Is prepared at great expense, 
And is the BEST for 222 Cakes, 4% In Tackete, 
6d. ls. 


FRANCIS NEWBERY and 8ONS, 
46, St. Pawl’e Churchyard, and sold by all Chemists, &c. 


JAMES k. BDROWN’'S CERBALINA, 


ber M and 
ur Earl-street, Blackfriars, E. C.; Eaton- 
wharf, 


ALS.—Best Sunderland, 293. ; Newcastle 
or H I, 288, ; best Silkstone, 25; Clay Cross, 
25s. and 2is. ; Coke, per chaldron, 15s 


. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent's 
park; Chief Offices: 169, Tottenham-court-road. 


ALS.—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LEA and CO. price for HETTON, HASWELL, or 
LAMBTON WALL’S-END, the best Houre Coal, lirect by 
screw steamers, or the Great Northern Railway, is 20s. per 
ton; Hartlepool, 285.; best Silkstone (G. Chambers and 
Co.'s) or Wharnoliffe, 25. ; second-sl 24s. ; new Silkstone, 
22s. ; Clay Cross 20. and 2is, Derby Bright, 2is.; Barnsley, 
2ls. ; Tanfield Moor, for Smitha, Zils. ; Hartley, 198, Od. ; best 
amall, 14s. Coke, 168. per chaldron. net cash. Delivered, 
ly soreened, to any part of London. All orders to 
LEA and Co. Otlices, Highbury, N.; Kingsland, N. R.; 
Great Northern Railway Coal Department, King’s-cross, N.; 
and 4 and 56 Wharves, Regent s park Basin N. W. No Tra- 
<ellers or Agents employed 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy 222 a great improve- 
ment on the ordinary ottoman. Only of T. H. FILMER and 
NON, Kay Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32. and 28, 
Rerners-atreet, ford street; and 34 and 35, Charles-street, 
Oxford-street, W. An Illustrated Price-list free on application 


HARPER TWELVETREES' 
“SA PONINE” 


Is used extensively by Laundresses and Families who object to 
the use of caustic soda, alkalies, or ordinary i : 
and unites in :teelf the free washing properties o finest 
yellow soap with the strong ne ey of mottled. NO 
SOAP, SODA, nor any other article is needed. 
Suld in Packets at Id., 4d., and Ja., by grocers, * — 

and count shopkeepers; and Wholesale by HA ER 
TWELVETREES' (Limited). Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 


WHOLESOME HOME-MADE BREAD. 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


“YEASTRINE,” 


Doubly purified and concentrated, is superior to Brewers’ Yeast 
for making Vr Sweet Bread, and is always ready and 
SURE to ACT. It also makes del'cious ; 

Short bread, Tea-cakes, and Pancakes. Manufactured only by 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ (Limited), Bromley-by-Bow, 
London; and sold by grocers, druggists, and confectioners. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ > 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pesains. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless im/ta- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Psnrains’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ sAUCE. 


„„ Bold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Merers. CMO and BLACKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 
and Sons, London, &c., @c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally, 


— — — . — 
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THE PATENT VICTORIA 
DIP CANDLES, 


MADE OF IMPROVED MATERIALS and REQUIRING 
no SNUFFILNG, 


are sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale 
by PALMER and Co., 


Green-street, Bethnal-green, London, N. R., Original Pa- 
tentees of the Metallic Wick Candles; manufacturers of Com- 
posite and other Candles, 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 


TOLLET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 
ing richness, softness, and fragrance to the Hair, as well as 
being a most economical article. Price 18., Is. 6d., and 6s. 
Batchelor’s Lustantancous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 
tant, 46. Od, 7s., and 14% per packet. Sold by Hairdressers, 
and at R. HOVENDEN’S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
W.; and 93 and 05, City road, k. C. N.B.—Wholesale ware- 
house for all Hairdressers’ gouda, 


* rr 


JAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
Hair Dye in England. 


GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Grey, red, or rasty bair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road, Sent. free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 38. Gd, 58. dd,, 
and 10a, Gd. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


AIR DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This great dis- 
ügurement to female beauty is 2 removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In boxes, 
with directions for use, 3a. 6d. each, Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemista, and of 
the proprietor, . Gillingwater, 355 (late 96), Guewell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


— — — 


ALDNESS PREVENTED, — GILLING- 
WATE DU QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baldness, ot 
bald where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles 3s. 6d. and 5a Gd. each. May 
be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 355 (late 06) Goewell-road. Sent free to any 
railway static n. Leware of Counterfeit, 


— 


NIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in 
existence ; an efficient Tonic, an ancqaalied stomachic, and a 
gentle stimulant, Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
„ine Merchants, Confectioners, and others, aat 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by Warers and WILAAus 2, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, london, Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis aud Co, 
Worcester“ 


- 


) The 


dard.“ 
6 
2 marvellous, and seem to be inexha ustible. 


Published John Clements, Little Palteney-street, price 
7d., in cloth 1s, 1d., a New Work on the Teeth, entitled, 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it DOES 
FOR 08._ By A. ati, Surgeon-Dentiss, 8, 


“Is designed to show the connection between sound teeth 
and a sound body. This the author does very successfully, and 
his book deserves the attentive reading of the public. ”"—The 
Standard, Aug. £5, 1865. 

Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 


-— 


Just published, a work on 


ERVOUSNESS, CONSUMPTION, 
INDIGESTION, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Con- 
stipation, Dropay, Dysentery, Weakness, and Lassitade. 


Sent post free for two stam J. W., . 
Wilfurd House, Burton-orescent, Leas. W. G * 


—ſ— — — — — 
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OOKS BOUGHT, to any amount, and the 
utmost price given for them in cash, thereby saving the 
delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, dy a second. 
Oy five 1 of — — 12 

logues , uscript sermous ale 
ays on or 


T. Millard, 88, Ladgate-hill, City. 


in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 


d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased Pater- 
noster-row, R. C. - — 


PARCELS of 51. value (at this rate t Oarriage Free 
any Railway Station in 4 * " 


Book Sch 
Rm... oola, and large buyers supplied on the 


ANY BOOK sent Curiage Free on receipt of the published 
Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, £.0 


— 


A 
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Just published, price Is, 


N ALBUM PORTRAIT 
(With Autograph), of 
EDWARD MIALL, ESQ. 
also of Rev Chrietorher i wiles 8 Williasos, Ben Is 
1 ” 0. 0 
F. P. Cobbe, H. E. Gurney, Eeq., Mr. Alderman Lusk. M. F. 
and J, W. B. Algeste, ten’ Ok — 


a amas Stadio (Mr. Crellin), 162, Regent-street, 


Punch and the 


_ 


HANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A New 

Sensation —This marvellous figure, which created such 

an extraordinary sensation at the Court of the Emperor of 

China, perform: daily at 252, Strand, from Ten till Six. Sent 

post free, with full instructions, for fourteen stamps.—H. d. 
CLARKE and Co., 253, Strand. 


ay Salant y SHOWMAN.—How to 
A G Enraged 
Cobbler, the Brokes Brides Billy Baton. 2. Goose, 
and Punch and Judy, with dialogues Ow ot 150 Engrav- 


ings, post free for twelve stampa CLARKE and Co, 
25%, Strand. 2 = 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


2) SSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 

MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his uorivalied Machi for mak 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES his a 
productions which, for ExceLLunce of TEMPER, QUALITY of 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEArNESS in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Sac Sem Sense Go tngaem 66 Sip nome as © geasintes of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each 
with label outside, aud the fac-simile of his signature, ö 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuit 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED sCHOOL and .. 
which are e. ly adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and bread 
— suitable fur the various Ainds of Writing taught in 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham-sticet, Birmingham ; at #1, John-street, New York; 
and at 87, Gracechurch-street, London. 


CONSUMPTION.—DR. CHURCHILL’S 


Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 

Chronic Cough, General A Loss of rr A., by 

the Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and 

by the Pills of Mypophosphite of Quinine and of Manganese, 

Wholesale — Agents, DISNEVORD and Ce. Chemists, 
ou N 0 

172, Bond-street, London. * 28 


— 
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NOTHER CURE of LONG-STANDING 
ASTHMA by DR. LOOUCK's PULMONIC WAFERS. 


** Caldicot.—I was afflicted fur yeara with a most violent 
asthma, with shortness and difficulty of breathing, and a 
cough so bad as to cause me violent vomiting, I had tried 
nearly all the medical men about here, but found relief almest 
immediately trom Dr. 1 „ Wafers, — Jas. Gardner, 
Market Gardener, Witness, T. I. Jones, Chemist, 6, High- 
street, Newport.” They have a most pleasant taste. 


Price ls, Id., 28. Od., aud 4a. 6d. per box. 


— | 


AYES WORSDELL’S PILLS have been 

for nearly half a century, recognised on all hands to 

be the BEST PURIFIER OF THK BLOOD known iu 

Medicme, and, from their largely-extended sale and general 
adoption, n be fairly classed as a housebold necessary. 


Prepared solely by Joun Kavu, Eaq., of Prospect Hall, 


Woulturd, Essex. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at la, 14. 
2a. id, aud 46. Od, 


Nov. 1, 
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for PRESENTATION. 


Gua BOOKS 
In crown 8 vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, bevelled gilt edges. 
1 


THE GUARDIAN ANGELS WHISPER; or, 
Words of Counsel and Words of Comfort, taken from Holy 
Scripture, and for Every-Day Ure. Printe on 
toned paper, with ornamental borders, designed by Albert 
H Warren, engraved by W. L. Thomas; and accompanied 
by Six Pictorial Illustrations from the great Masters. 


2. 
WATCHWORDS for the OHRISTIAN YEAR. 
ol toned 


borders, 
engraved by W. L. Thomas, Six Illustrations represent- 
ing the E 4 ista, St. Paul, &., after Overbeck, Guido, 
and n. 


ad em 
of Christian community, whilst their style peculiarly fits 
them for parposes of presentation. 

London: Frederick Warne and Co, Bedford-street, Covent- 
garden. 


Dx R 


Price, cloth 6d., roan 8d., post free. 


HE LEEDS SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 

HYMN-BOOK: with Supplement. 528 Hymns, This 

book contains the choicest hymns for Sunday-school Teachers’ 

Meeti Infant Classes, and separate services. A oonsider- 
able uction to Sunday-echools. 


Leeds: Charles Goodall. 


One Shilling and upwarda, 
E EDS HYMN-BOOK. 
London : Jarrold and Sons. 


1866 —ALMANACKS, POCK ET- 
e BOOKS, DIARIES, DIRECTORIES, 
PEERAGES, 4NNUALS, and all Books, &., &c , whether in 
stock or not, including Medical Books, Law or any 
other class, no matter by whom published, are supplied at the 
rate of 2d. discount in each shilling by 8. and T. GILBERT, 
4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, EC. A 
choice selection of Albums, Scrap Books, and Playing Cards 
always on hand, in addition to Bibles, Prayer-books, and 
Church Services, Please copy the address. 


PARTS I. to X. now ready, to be completed in twelve 18. 


PAsABLS or DIVINE POESY. IIlustra- 
tions in Theology and Morals, selected from the Great 
Divines, and Systematically and Chronologically arranged. 
By R. A. BER(RAM. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternorter-row, R. C. 


Feop. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 
OVE: A Selection from the best Poets, By 
THOMAS SHORTER, Editor of 4 Book of English 
Poetry,” 40. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E O. 


Paper cover, Id.; cloth, 3d.; on superior paper, cloth, gilt 
edges, 4d. 


HE MONTHLY SERVICE of ANTHEMS 
and Chants. Arranged and pointed for Public Worship, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


— 


Extra cloth, price Is. 
Lj acs SAM’S VISIT. A Story for Chil- 
u. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster - row. E O. 


Just published, cloth, price 2s. ¢d., 


HANDBOOK for the MAN of BUSI- 
NESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
ments. “Bontaining sundry useful lista and tables, in- 
cluding Latin and French Words used in Commerce, terme in 
of Law, foreign money in English values, tariff of 
Custom Duties, &o. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Extra cloth, price ls. 6d., 


‘THE LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. Con- 
sidered especially in Relation to the Divine Benevolence, 
By L. H. Grixpon, Author of Life, ite Nature. ac. 

“Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, and 
produces nothing to the world but what is sweet and noble — 
Illustrated Times. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E C. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. PARKER, D. b. 
Now ready, cloth, price 2s., 


EDNESDAY EVENINGS at CAVEN- 
DISH CHAPEL. Containing Hints on the Meaning 
of a Number of Scriptural Passages. It will be u-eful to 
Teachers, Students, and Ministers of the Gospel. It contains 
numerous Outlines, Su gestions, and Applica tons of Divine 
Truth to Human Affairs. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E C. 


OCAL TRIOS fer EQUAL VOICES. 
Arranged, edited, and ada to English words by W. 
Hitts. Price, handsomely bound in limp cloth, 4s , free by 
for twenty-two stamps. This work is partioularly suited 
or families, ladies’ schools and ovlleges, singing classes. public 
and private; and may be used in conjunction with the same 
author's 105 Rounds and Canons,” which latter has been 
found so eminently useful. 3s, 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


EO. F. WEST’S HYMNS for SUNDAY 
EVENINGS. Two books, 44 each; free for twenty-six 
stampe each. Order of all musicseliers. 


- 


HEN LIFES BRIEF DREAM isa OVER 
the Prayer from Moses in Egypt ), arranged as a 


Vocal Trio for three Sopranos. By Franz Ant. The Poetry 
S Grornoe Lintey, u.; free by post tor 
irteen stamps. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Barlington-street. 


Just published. Price ls., post free, or gilt-edged, ls. (d 
FEW WORDS upon the TREATMENT 


of Scurvy, Abscesses, Fistulm, Ulcerations, Varicose 
Veins, Carbuncies, Glandular Swelliogs, Scrofula, Sciatica, 
Rheumatiem, White Swellings, &c, as treated without 


the A on of Arsenic, M „ or apy Poison, 
V or A — K ＋＋ Knife, a FEeapi- 
NAED D. 


London: J. Thick broom, 1, Bou verie-street, Fleet-street. 
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ARTHUR MIALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 1s. (pp. 61), 


PUSEYISM 


The SCHOOL of the INFIDELS, or “ BROAD CHURCH” 
the OF FSPRING of ** HIGH CHURCH”; witha Few 
Words to the Evangelicals. 


By a LAYMAN of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


a number of the pious 
Church of Eugland laity as possibie.’’—Noncon/ormist. 
“* Whether the reader agrees with the author or not, he will 


not deny to him the merit of having well studied his subject.” 
— Morning Star. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet street. K C. 


WORKS BY EDWARD MIALL. 


AN EDITOR OFF THE LINE; 


WAYSIDE MUSINGS AND REMINISCENCES. 


to our taste, superior to mort.”—Chridian 


Svo, cloth, price 3s, 6, 


THE POLITICS OF 
TIANITY. 


“A noble work, which deserves a place in the house of 
evory ten-pounder in the king om. —Christian Spectator. 


CIIRIS- 


Third and cheap Edition, 8 vo, cloth, 38. 6d., 
THE BASES OF BELIEF: 
AN EXAMINATION OF DIVINE REVELATION BY THE 
LIGHT OF RECOGNISED FAOTS AND PRINCIPLE3. 

Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Flect-ctreet, 


ä—ü—U—ñ5 —— — eee 


— — — — ——ꝛ— 


Just published, price 0d. 


THE IRISH REGIUM 
DONUM: 


ITS HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND EFFECTS. 
By a Boorrisn VOLUNTARY. 


“This is a large-sized pamphlet, written with great care, 
end containing an historical account of whet is usually galled 
Regium Vonam; but which is neither more nor less than « 
Parliamentary Grant voted annually to Irish Preshyteriaus 
for the support oftheir ministers, e. . Wekaepw not 
who the writer is, we think there is internal evidence that he 
isa Presbyterian. He has, however, written in anything but 
an acrimonious spirit. With the subject he is thoroughly 
familiar, never advances a step without bei able to fortily 
his position. We would commend this pamphiet w ail 
classes, and are not without hope of its exercising « salutary 
influence upon the Presbyterian cowmunity in Ireland.“ — 
Irvsh Congregational Magazine. 


“It is truly refreshing, in these days of general defection 
from the standard of volun lam, to read seach a clear, 
vigorous, trenchant, and, wi unim , otpogute of 
the evils of endowments as we have in this pamphlet on the 
Irish Regtum Vonum.”—Ardrosan Herald, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fieet-street, E. C. 


Lately published, price Id. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d., 


THE IRISH CHURCII: 


A HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL REVIEW. 
By Umar 8. Stars. 


„His pamphlet abounds in facts which cannot be too widely 
known.” — Daddy News. 


„This pamphlet should be in the hands of every member of 
Parliament and public man "— Patriot. 


“It is an impartial and masterly survey of the whole sub- 
ject, historical and statistical, and should be iu the hands of 
every Keformer.”—Manchcater Braminer. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


THE REV. CHRISTOPHER 
NEVILE’S PAMPHLETS. 


A LETTER to the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLAD- 


STONE, M.P., on the Present State of the Church 
Question. 


POLITICAL NONCONFORMITY : a Letter 


to CuaRLes Ropentson, Esq , of Liverpool. Prive dd. 


RELIGION and POLITICS: a Letter to 
— Monlaev, Ea, MF. Price 3d, or Wa, por 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Floet-street, E. C. 
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J. SNOW has much 
days, he will Pablish a 


im announcing that, in a few 
NEW DITION, for 
— tee War: A - Sits ann ori- 


Tu E. MISSION A RY ENTERPRISES by 
including & History of the New Misalonary Ship, by the Rev. 


W This " 
* ro will have a beautiful Engraving of 
London ; John Snow, Paternoster-ro w. 


Second Thousand. This day is bdlished, in crown cloth 
lettered, price 6s. oy 


U 0 
) AY 2 QUESTIONS : Historical and 
“Pentateuch.” By the 1 . Man. 
“A noble work, fall of pith and power. —Christlan World. 
„Amos able book in the Nonoonformist view, published 


Dr. Parker, 8.— 
1 clearly points, 40. — Hon. Mr. Walpole in the 
Which is one of the 


“ Weare to have Dr. Parker's 


most com and convincing reviews the whole oontro- 
versy we have seen.” — Patriot, 
Dr. Parker here takes 
1 tr ; a lofty fight, and he sustains & 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


CHEAP REISSUE. 
In One Volume, small 8vo, cloth lettered, price Sa. 6d, 
(HE SPIRITUAL LIFE: By the Rer. 


Gronda Suite, D. d. 


“Dr. Smith has chosen a sab of Nr - 
portance—spiritual life—and has — handled im an — 
popular style, which will eure the he had th 
view—namely, practionl usefulness. We bestow 


“It were easy to mul 
from all parts of this Sabie 
thousands 


of * 
ought to be cireulated in e. 


a Bong the people of this 
country.” — Wesleyan Association Magazine. 
Loudon: John Snow, Paternoster row. 


A New and Improved Edition of 


N ORDER for the SOLEMNIZATION of 


MATRIMONY ; together with an Order for the Barial 
Septal tents ie te ee en eee 
Daptismal Services. : Oowpza, M. A., 
Leeds, Cloth, price du 6d. 


London : John Snow, Paternoster row. 


Becond Edition, trop. 8vo, cloth lettered, price Sa. 
1 TWO THOUSAND CONFESSORS of 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY-TWO, By the Rev. 
Tomas Couemay, 
“ The mem: tale of thease eventfal times are esllected with 


diligent care, and narrated with admirable in the 
volume before us. It is difficult to read without paying 


tribute of 
is #0 touchingly recorded. 


2 


men ~ bd. - 


in every family, have a place in tonal 

and be cireulossd from hand to head fe ovesy Damaap-esbect 
—Laptist Magazine 

Lon lon: John Saow, Paternoster-row,. 


Third Edition, in 18mo, price (d., 
MANUAL EXPLANATORY of CON. 
GREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES. By the Rev. Grone 

Pav xx. LL.D. 

e wish this were the thirtieth, rather than the third, 
edition of a book which ought to be familiar te all the 
younger members of our cougregations,”"—Evangelical Maga- 


zine. 
„ For congregational use, and purchasers of not Res th 
„ can be supplied hailf- 


fifty copies tor gratuitous distribut 
price, on application to the publisher. 


London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price de., moro elegant, ls. 6d., 


PER EN the PROPHET: a Tale of the 

Covenanters. Founded on Fact. By the Rev. A. 
Morton UBnowx, LL.D. 

** This latest tale of the Covenanters will be admitted te be 
one of the most vivid and truthful pictures that has been given 
of the period and the men." — Nonoonformist. 

Loudoa ; Johu Snow, Paternoster-row, 


WEDDING PRESENT. 
Twenty sixth Thousand, cloth, ls. 6d. ; in white silk, 26. 6d, 


OUNSELS to a NEWLY-WEDDED 

PAIR; or, Friendly Sucgestions to Husbands and 

Wives. A Compwrion for the Honeymoon, and a Remem- 
braucer for Life y the Rev. Jou Moamon, D. D. 
London: John Snow, Paternoster row. 


OOK POST.—J. SNOW will be happy to 
supply all Books of the value of ls. and upwards post 
free to tvery part of the United Kingdom on receipt of the 
published price, by Post-office order, or in postage stamps. 
Orders for Exportation promptly atten led to, on the moat 
liberal terms. 
London: John Saow, Paternoster-row. 
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J. SNOW begs to announce that there are a few copies still 
remaining of 
HE WORKS of the Rev. JOHN ROBIN. 
SON, the Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, in Three Vols. 
post 8vo, cloth lettered, which can be obtained at Subscribers’ 
price, 0s., on application direct to him 
; Johu Suov, Paternoster-row. 


Third Edition, in One Vol. facp, 8v0, cloth lettered, price 1a. 


CONFESSIONS of a CONVERT from 
BAPTISM IN WATER to BAPTISM WITH WATER. 


“We shall not be surprised if ite smartness and pungency 
should shock somewhat — — the nerves of our dipping 
brethren, and reader it an abhorrence to them; bat of this wo 
are sure, fairness and honesty must be conceded to our author. 
Such a work as that before us we have often wighed to see. 
The author is master of his subject. We thank him sincerely 
for 228 We predict for the volume a very wide 
ciroulation, as well as great usefulness ou the side of truth.” — 
Congregational Magazine. 

London: John Saow, Paternoster-row. 
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Fourth Thousand, IS mo, sowed Gd., cloth, gilt ges, Is, 
He” YOUNG MEN may BECOME 
GREAT MEN, By Avcrua Dera. 


„Tus third edition of an essay which has already obtained « 
vast number of admiring readers, We have read so more 


— 7 practical sensible advice to young men, 
honestly 2 — to run a good race in life, than that whieh ts 


conveyed in this little book, w which we cordially wish e very 
circulation.’’—The Dial. 
London: John Suow, Paternoster - row. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY... aie Just Published, with Photographic and Steel Portraits, Two Vols, crown 8vo, oe, 2 
sind oie — LIFE AND LETTERS 
See MUDIE'S — CIROULAR for NOVEMBER. OF THE LATE 
. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M. A., 
See MUDIE'S LIST of BEOOND-HAND BOOKS for INCUMBENT OF TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON. 
Postage free on application. EDITED BY STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M. A., 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, Late Chaplain to Her Britannic Majesty a Embassy at Berlin. 


NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY orion: 4, KING-STREET, CHRAPSIDE. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


DR. OGILVIE’S. x A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. ete. same Gbur inte be 


— — 


Just published, = 16mo, oe w- cloth, 10s, 6d. ; 


The STUDENTS ENGLISH Dic} OUR CHILDRENS PETS. 


TIONARY, anny MOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and 


EBXPLAN y for the Ui 
Colleges and Attranced e ‘By ns BY JOSEPHINE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON WEIR AND OTHERS. 
Cloth, price 5s., 


WITH COLOURED MEDALLION ON SIDE. 


AN EXTRA EDITION, 
Price 7s. 6d., with fall gilt side and gilt edges. 


LONDON: S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


Large 8vo, cloth, 288, 


“a BEA ga 0 UR DUMB COMPANIONS ; or, Stories 


a Cats, and Donkeys. By Rev. T. Jackson, M.A. With Seventy-five Engravings, cloth, 
ory silt s. 6d, [Bighth Thousand. 


THE LITTLE WOODMAN and hs DOG 


CASAK. By Mrs, SuHenwoop. Parlour Issue on toned paper, cloth, 1+. 6d, ; gilt, 2s, 6d. [Mew Edition. 


The IMPERIAL pictionary,| WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. A Book 


Servants, By Mrs. Suznwoop. Printed on toned paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt, 2s, Gd. [New Edition, 


LONDON: S. W. ne! 9, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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Just published, New Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, Ta QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
| pg NOTES; or, Notes of Discussion CUXXXVIL., is Published This Day. 
— II at the Meetings of the Eolectic CONTENTS :—< 
Society, Leadon, a the years 1798—1814, Edited by Joux I. English Cathedrals, 
London: Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. H. Prart, M. A. of Calontta. II. The Mariner's Compass. 
— — neon tite | YE Rte rit 
and subjects are w a . Poetry o oughton. 
TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND LAY ST er eaa cot in co daztstaal end penctienl eapest. We would V. ‘The Education of the Blind. 
PREACHERS. fain . 
over this book, making extracts ; Vi. Field of the Ancients. 
ESSRS. SANGSTER and C0. beg to | bat, no extracts can give any idea of its large stores of VII TheG Church. 
Lay Preachers, and — instructive teaching. A full 4 — at the = — — VIII. Kneroachments of Russia in Asia. 
of | volume us to subject we y desire 
which more than 15, 000 —— —＋ bj 2 any ere ot aod John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ving and dee „Weekly Review. 
living piety ** 1 No. COOCXXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 


Two Large Volumes, quarto, 2,800 pages, handsomely bound a0 wneee Sint wo may bese alt Geinbing ie te 7 Oe [‘RASER'S MAGAZINE for Novemser. 
wm cloth, London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


KI . CONTENTS. 
e SENT SS Doak cow. | ESTES Ee e TE 
Hepired Rugraviags on Wood : Hascuted by artists ottne | A BIOGRAPHY of the late JOHN COLD- | “Son “A'Novel. ‘By Charles | Friendship.” Chapters 
. With eTRAM, M.D., of Edinburgh. By Jouw Hotrow | Olarke, Author of ‘Charlie | LVIII.— 
BaLrour, of Medicine aud Botany in the University Thorahill,” „Which is the | Nooks and by ways, By an 
. Winner?” 4e Chapters Old Cam 
interesting and instructive e 1.—III. The Wishes By the 
Rev. T. R. BA, M. A. from an address to “Ts AY delivered “ro yo , — from t, — . may Ay 1 Ferroll.” N 
* ” commend book readers. 0° you men, form necri — 
Author ot The Bible and Modern Thought,” 0, &o. especially the profession whieh fo young men, Gobineau versus — — r= 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. corned by his Christian couseocy a r son. Lord Palmerston. 
A Oopy will be ted to gentleman great service.” —Reoord. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
— — — Any Pages 4 1— London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners street, W. 
- Now complete, in Three Vols., 8vo, price II. lls. 6d. 
James Sangster and Co., 86, Paternoster-row. Just Published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, , 
° ESUS TEMPTED in the WILDERNESS. BIND CONSERTARY vn ey PEN- 
ONALD'S REASON; | or, the Little| Sooums Momus) Vevoms ‘he Vistorr: By We late) Kun and a. eee 
A Book for Boys. B 8. C. Hawt, . “A book which great servi reall 
With Ten vings, la. One of “The Children’s Friend London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. study the Word II- EA e — AF. . oe ey 
Beri — ore Ww be ti 
— Just published, crown 8vo, 5a. cloth, repel all attacks on the t — — 2 


Skt and HER LIVE SNOWBALL. By| A228 t BIBLE r author, in One Volume, 80, price 10s, 64. 


the Author of “Dick and his Donkey.” A Book for! Lenden: James Nisbet and Cs. 21, Bernere-atrest, w, | COMMENTARY on JOSHUA, JUDGES, 


Fe, ith Twelve Engraving, 1s. One of ** The Children's and RUTH. 
—_ BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHRONICLES OF THE SCHON. | Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton and Co. 
＋ 74 BERG-COTTA FAMILY.” — , 
ts Boye and Oe LITTLE ONES. A Just published, a New Edition, crown 8vo, 5a cloth, In Two Volumes, 8vo, Na, 
Book ys rls. By the Author of “ Rhymes HE VOICE of CHRISTIAN LIFE in (‘OMMENTARY on ST. JOHN 8 GOSPEL, 
ae en 2 Thirty Engravings, ls. One of 1 . 4 HYMN-WRITERS in DIF- C Translated from the German of Professor Henostan- 
LAN pero, D. U. 
London : Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, Fleet - street. + London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. „A careful study of this — has deepened our sense of its 
—— | value in the detection of the minute and subtle connections of 
DEAN ALFORD'S GREEK TEST AMENT: Just published, post 8vo, 6s. cloth, the thought and manner of representation of the evangelist, 
In Four Vola 8v0, Price 25 2s. ([ HE BANISHED COUNT; or, the Life of ty oe ey gtr HE 
Nichol-e Louis Zinzendorf. Translated from the French sympathise * with its ve tone, as evangelical and 1 
of Felix Bovet. Sy the Rev, Joux GL. orthodox, on the ground of this unquestionably original and 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. important feature, at once marked and delicate in develop- 
ment.” —Nonooaformist. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, Gd. cloth, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton aad Co. 
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